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A “Grammarless” Approach 


To Language Learning 


Basic Concepts Developed 


Without Technical Analyses 


A teacher, to be effective, must have 
faith in the techniques he employes in 
his work. This faith, if it is strong 
enough, makes one’s teaching vi- 
brant and alive—the enthusiasm shines 
through. To increase his effectiveness, 
the teacher must have an understanding 
of the possibilities of accomplishment 
and of the limitations created by the 
class group and by the external factors 


involved. 


Accompanying this understanding of 
conditions should be certain principles 
which serve as a working basis, prin- 
ciples that evolve from definite methods 
of approach, from objectives to be 
accomplished, and from the types of 


students being served. 


With a reasonable set of principles 
and with an informal approach free 
stilted 


from rules, terminology, and 


theories, the teacher of English has 


an excellent chance of making great 
strides in teaching his pupils how to 
express themselves smoothly and _ flu- 
ently, an aim which is certainly basic 
in our curriculum. 


The following principles are a few 
that a teacher of English should keep 
in mind: 
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Teachers should realize that it is not 
possible for every student to become 
an expert in English, but that almost 
all can achieve clarity in expression. 

Teachers should help the students 
the “feel” of the tools of the 
language, without requiring them to 
the the The 
terminology and the theory of English 


catch 


learn names of tools. 
are subjects for the specialist. 
Teachers should seek a “grammar- 
less” way of teaching students how to 
speak and write correctly, without de- 
manding that they learn all the com- 


Almost ali teachers will agree that 
students in the upper grades and high 
school need to develop some basic con- 
cepts about sentences if their writing is 
to improve. The writer of this article 
feels, however, that these concepts can 
best be taught without using the conven- 
tional, abstruse terminology of eighteenth 
century grammar or, for that matter, the 
equally difficult jargon of the structural 
linguists. He here outlines a method he 
has found successful with his students at 
Wells High School — one which others 
may try with profit. Mr. Stamper taught 
several years at the high school and 
college level before coming to Chicago. 
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plicated rules and terminology so long 
associated with the traditional study of 
English. 
‘Teachers must fact that 
the English language has a personality, 


stress the 


that it is ever changing (though not 
the greater part), and that there are 
different levels of usage appropriate 
for varied types of expressions and 
needs. 

Teachers should help the students 
realize that the greater part of English 
that the 
greater emphasis must be placed upon 


usage 1s standardized and 


these standardized usages. 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss ways of successfully teaching 
written and oral expression which are 
in accord with the principles stated 
above. 


Five Techniques 


For Teaching Grammar 

Students must understand that gram- 
mar is not an isolated skill, but that it 
is, rather, a tool to be used in their own 
writing and speaking. To achieve this 
the 


in composing 


objective, teacher must provide 


yractice original sen- 
ran} 


tences to accompany instruction and 


textbook drill exercises in order that 
the grammar taught may become func- 


tional in and for use. 
The 


mines the number of practice exercises 


range of class abilities deter- 
needed to establish and to maintain the 
skills, 


the recognition and agreement of the 


skills taught. Certain such as 
Title (subject) and Statement (verb), 
the elimination of run-on sentences and 
of fragments, and the agreement of 
Substitute Words 


the antecedents (words to which they 


(pronouns) with 


refer), need constant re-emphasis. 
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The “use-what-you-know” method 
seems to be most effective in teach- 
ing grammar. This approach involves 
teaching the students to use what they 
know —even though this knowledge 
may be embedded sub-consciously in 
their minds —to solve what they do 
not know. This procedure involves five 
techniques: Test It, Reverse It, Add 
to It, Cross Out, and Substitute. 


Defining the 
Five Techniques 

Test It. This is a technique by which 
one learns to control the sentence. It 
involves locating the Title (subject) 
and the Statement (verb), ascertaining 
their agreement, and connecting prop- 
erly the identifying elements (adjec- 
tives and adverbs) to either the Title 
or the Statement or to both, as the 
case may be. 


Reverse It. 


one learns to control sentences not in 


$y using this technique, 


their natural order, to test the agree- 
ment of the Title and Statment, and to 
place identifying elements appropriate- 
ly. Sentences are reversed so that the 
Title and Statement fall in their natural 
order. 


Add to It. This is a procedure by 
which one adds to a construction any 
part omitted in order to verify the 
correctness of expression. One can best 
apply this technique to comparisons and 
to elliptical constructions. 

Out. 


out all of the trimmings to leave only 


Cross This involves crossing 
the two (or three if there are comple- 
ments ) essential elments. One can cross 
out such elements as_ prepositional 
phrases, parenthetical expressions, ap- 
positives, and other parts to test the 


agreement of Title and Statement. 
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Substitute. A student can learn to 
substitute various constructions that he 
already knows to determine the cor- 
rectness of those about which he is not 
sure. One can apply this technique to 
a study of the agreement of Substitute 
Words (pronouns) and their anteced- 
ents, linking Statements (verbs) and 
their Completers (predicate nomina- 
tives and adjectives), the agreement of 
compound Titles (subjects) and their 
Statements (verbs), and other areas 
of difficulty. 


The Five Techniques 
Versus Formal Grammar 

These five techniques enable students 
to use information they already have 
in order to straighten out constructions 
that have been puzzling them. They do 
not learn why certain forms are pre- 
ferred in terms of detailed grammatical 
analysis as extensively as they would 
from studying the diagrams, laws, and 
terms of grammar. However, they 
catch the “feel” of grammar and learn 
what is right, how to get it right, and 
how to keep it right. They do learn 
how to solve, through reasoning, their 
day-to-day problems in written and 
oral expression. 
these 
five “grammarless’” techniques can be- 


One can best illustrate how 
come practical in teaching grammar by 
applying them to some of the major 
areas of difficulty encountered by stu- 


dents. 


Learning to Control 
One’s Sentences 


Control of the Sentence. Many stu- 
dents have difficulty controlling their 
sentences. It helps considerably if they 
arrive at some understanding of the 
sentence’s component parts and of its 
variation in construction. Students must 
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see that there are certain essential 
parts to each sentence, that there is 
a difference between the written and 
oral forms of communication, and that 
every written sentence must be made 
clear to the reader, and not merely clear 


in the mind of the writer. 


The teacher may use the Test It tech- 
nique to aid students in their under- 
standing of the two essential parts of 
Title, the 
name telling what is being talked about ; 
and Statement, which is the word tell- 
ing something about the Title. 


every sentence: which is 


Some 
examples follow: 


Sentence: Plants grow. 

What is the Jitle? What is being talked 
about? Plants. 

What is the Statement? 
said about the Title? 


What is being 
Grow. 

Title and 
Statement may contain several words. 


If one adds words, the 


Sentence: The house plants grow very 


quickly. 

What is being talked about? The house 
plants. 

What is said about the Title? Grow 


very quickly. 


Same Procedure Works 
With Longer Sentences 

The short sentences are relatively 
simple for the students ; however, they 
are able to break down much longer 
sentences by using the same Test It 
technique. 

Sentence: The part of the Prince of the 
Pagodas that I like best is the scene in 
which Belle Rose is mysteriously rescued 
by a prince who sends winged toads to 
carry her to his kingdom. 

What is being talked about? The part. 

Is it any part? No, it is the part of the 
“Prince of the Pagodas.” 

But is it just any part of the “Prince of 
the Pagodas?” No, it is the part of the 
“Prince of the Pagodas” that I like best. 
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Friday was warm. 


50 Ibs. 


Title 


Saturday was cold. 


50 Ibs. 


Title 


| Bar Word 


Statement 


Figure I, 


The same reasoning applies to a study 
of the Statement. Just as they see that 
the Title includes everything used to 
identify what is being talked about, so 
can they also see that the Statement 
includes the 


Title. 


everything said about 

The more advanced the class is, the 
more complicated the sentence structure 
can be. By this procedure students 
can understand inverted sentences, 
those introduced by “here” and “‘there,”’ 
commands and requests, or any other 
type of thought expression. They also 
feel the necessity to announce the end 
of a sentence by using appropriately 
periods after ordinary remarks, ques- 
tion marks after questions, and ex- 
clamatory marks after commands or 


startling remarks. 


How to Check 
Compound Sentences 

Going further into the construction 
of sentences, students see that there is 
nothing wrong with combining two 
equal thought units into one, provided 
the two are connected properly. Using 
the illustration (Figure I.) of two 
equal weights balanced by a bar, cor- 
responding to two equal thought units 


connected by a word, the teacher can 
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oolpe 


Statement 


The weights balance. 


help the students understand this com- 
bination : 


Understanding this procedure, stu- 
dents visualize and feel that too many 
weights connected together become 
bulky and difficult to handle ; thus, they 
are on guard against the ‘‘and-and” 
construction or against a combination 
of thought units (independent clauses ) 
resulting in a confused and awkward 
expression. 


In a continued use of the Test It 


technique, students learn to detect 
fragments, to avoid run-on construc- 
tions, to use the bar words (and, or, 
but) to join two independent thought 
units, to use helpers with the “ing” 
statements (verbs), and to compare, 
in use, the bar words with tape, or 
weaker, connecting words (therefore, 
however, nevertheless). They learn to 
keep the sentences moving smoothly, 
to avoid writing either too much or 
little, 


the 


too and to 


announce pauses 


within at the end 
with the intonation and pause symbols 


(punctuation marks). And all this is 


sentences or 


done with a minimum of terminology 
and little of the technical opposites of 
formal grammar. 
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The understanding of the basic 
structure of the sentence, as achieved 
by the Test It technique, is the founda- 
tion for writing. This same technique, 
however, can apply to other areas of 
difficulty encountered in written and 


oral expression. 


Applying What 
Has Been Learned 

Students are able to apply what they 
In writ- 
ing themes, they should write out what 


have learned to their themes. 


they have to say, quickly and naturally. 
It is important to get the ideas down 
After students have finished the 

draft, test the 
sentences, one by one, shutting out 


first. 


rough they should 
from their minds everything that comes 
the 
which they are working. 


before or after sentence upon 


They should concentrate their at- 
tention upon each isolated group of 
words, applying the Test It technique 
as they have learned it. They should 
read each sentence aloud to decide its 
correctness by sound and to see that 
the sentence makes sense by itself in 
addition to the contribution it makes 
to the rest of the paragraph. If there 
are several Title and Statement units 
in the sentence, they should check to 
see that the units have been joined 
properly by the bar words (and, or, 
but) or other appropriate connecting 
words and to see that wedges (com- 
mas) have not been used as substitutes 


for the bar words. 


Difficulties Arising 

With Verbs 
Key Words. 

aspects of Key Words (verbs), stu- 


3ecause of the many 


dents usually have some difficulty with 


them. Study of them involves an 


understanding of time elements indi- 
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‘quickly to use “has” 


cated by the Key Words (words that 
make Statements the Title). 
Students soon learn that they rarely 
make mistakes when they talk about 


about 


something that will happen later, since 
the terms “shall” and “will” are used 
interchangeably. Neither do they have 
difficulty with actions that happen most 
or all the time, or with actions that 
happened on previous occasions. 
Many students, however, do have 
difficulty with an “ing” form of a 
Key lord that indicates an unfinished 
action, or with the helpers such as 
“have,” “has,” and others used to in- 
dicate an activity that had or has been 
repeated a number of times, that is 
not yet finished, or that may very likely 
occur again in the future. Students 
learn soon, too, that when they are 
describing a continuous series of events 
begun in the past and extending to 
the present, they must use “has” or 
“have” with the Key Word. They learn 
Titl 


the 


when the 


matches “he” and “have” when 


Title matches “they.” 


Non-Grammatical 
Approach to Tenses 
The students are now ready to study 
the basic forms of the Key Words: 
(1) 
which includes something that is now 
“The 


(Name Form) well,” something that 


Name Form (present tense), 


true — such as: story covers 


is to be such as: “I shall cover the 
books,” or something finished but said 
with emphasis — such as: “I did cover 


the books’; (2) 


Finished Form (past 
tense), which is always by itself and 
indicates something that is finished - 

“T covered (Finished Form) 


(3) the H-Form 


(helping verb form), which cannot be 


such as: 


the books’; and 
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itself, but which 
another word or more to help it oper- 
am covered (H- 
“The was 
covered completely,” ““The hat is cov- 


ered cc ympletely.” 


used by 


requires 


ate such as: “I 


Form) completely,” floor 


From this study, the students are 
ready to proceed through each of the 
six groups of Key Words: 

(1) those that never change 


through the addition of “t,” 
that 


except 
“a, OF Se: - 
or those such as 


“burst.” 


remain the same 


(2) those in which the “in” of the Name 


Form (bind) changes to “oun” for the 
Finished Form (bound) and for the /1- 
Form (bound). 

(3) those in which the Name Form 
(swim) ends with “im,” “in,” “ing,” or 


“ink,” but changes to an “am,” “an,” “ang,” 
or “ank” for the Finished Form (swam) 
and to an “um,” “un,” “ung,” or “unk” for 
the //-Form (swum). 


(4) those in 
(arise ) 


Vame 
at the end and an “i” 
in the middle of the Name Form, 
but for which the H-Form 
with an “n.” 


which the 
has an “e” 


Form 


ca 
(arisen) ends 


(5) those in which the Name Form 
(break) has a double vowel in the middle 
that changes to an “o” in the Finished 
Form (broke) and simply adds an “n” for 


the H1-Form (broken). 


(6) those in which the middle vowel of 
the Name Form (draw) changes to an “e” 
in the Finished Form (drew) and then 
back to the original vowel, with the ad- 
dition of an “n” at the end, for the H- 


Form (drawn). 


Tackling the More 
Troublesome Verbs 

To learn the specific troublemakers 
of the Key Words 
the must 
become familiar with their forms. Then 


-“‘lie-lay,”’ “‘sit- 
set,” “‘rise-raise,” students 
they learn that, if there is an answer 
State- 


” 
’ 


“what” in the 
ment, they should use “lay,” “set 


to the question 


“raise.” If there is no answer, they 


sé 


should use “lie,” “‘sit,” “‘rise.” 
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Sentence: He should have 
the book there. 
What? “The book.” 


Therefore: He should have laid the book 
there. 


(lain, laid) 


se 


Laid” must be because the 


“book” answers the question 


correct 
wi ord 


“what’’; therefore, the same reasoning 
can be applied to any one of the six 
troublemakers listed. 

Now the students can see that the 
Key W ords 
another in 


with 
reference to 


must agree one 
time. 


They soon know that when one uses 


their 


a Finished Form first, he must be con- 
sistent and follow it with another in 
the same form or one in the H-Form. 
All details, students see, must be in 


the same tense or time. 


The Relationships 
Between Subject and Verb 
Matching the Title and Statement. 
This area of study involves all the 
varied treatments of the Title (subject) 
in its connection with the Statement 
(verb), such as 7itles joined by “and,” 
“or,” “nor ;” those identified by groups 
of words (phrases and clauses ) ; those 
that have re-identifications (predicate 
nominatives ) as part of the Statement ; 
sentences introduced by such words as 
that 
types of 


“here” and “there”; those are 


questions; and other con- 


structions. Here are some of the tech- 
niques applied to this area of difficulty. 


Substitute: 
Sentence: My father and mother (were, 
was) away. 
How many in the Title? More than one. 
Substitute “they.” They were...... 
Therefore: My father and mother were 
away. 
Reverse It: 
Sentence: In the center of the 
(were, was) the table and chairs. 


room 
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i. eee 


Reverse: The table and chairs 


was) in the center of the room. 


(were, 


How many in the Title? More than one. 
Therefore: The table and chairs were in 
the center of the room. 
Cross Out: 
Sentence: The 
(is, are) John. 


leader of the students 


What is the descriptive group of words? 
“Of the students.” 


Thus: The leader 


John. 
How many in the Title? Only one. 


Therefore: The leader of the students is 
John. 


Testing Descriptive 
Elements in a Sentence 


Identifiers of the Title and the State- 
ment. Included in this area of difficulty 
are groups of words (phrases and 
clauses) which help to identify the 
Title, single attributive identifiers 
(words that precede the Title), appos- 
itive identifiers (name words and de- 
scriptive words that follow the Title), 
and also identifiers of the statement, 


more appropriately spoken of — in 
this case —as modifiers or “limiters.” 
Special emphasis must be placed upon 
the and the Title re- 


identifiers (predicate nominatives) and 


forms of “be” 
modifiers (adjectives) that follow 
them. 

Sentence: The boy writes (bad, badly). 


Does the sentence tell what kind of boy, 
or how he writes? It tells how he writes. 


Therefore: The boy writes badly. 


Problems of Case 
In Pronouns 

Troublesome Substitute Words. This 
area of difficulty centers around the 
“who-whom,” “I-me” family of words. 
To handle the “who-whom” problem 
students learn to substitute “he” for 


“who” and “him” for “whom.” 
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Sentence : 
left early? 


(who, whom) did 


you say 
Reverse: You did say...... left early. 
Substitute: You did say “he” left early? 
Who 


“He” equals “who.” 
did you say left early? 


Therefore : 


The confusing combination of Substi- 
tute Words, such as “I-me,” “he-him,” 
“she-her,” “we-us,” and “they-them,” 
become students under- 


stand that the equal sign (=) 


clear when 
can 


replace the “links,” such as “am,” “is 
“are,” and other 


In this sen- 
tence: The speaker is he, students also 
realize that they may use the Reverse 
It technique to see that the “speaker” 
and “he” are the same; thus, one may 
say: He is the speaker. The Cross-Out 
technique helps students to understand 
these Substitute Words. 


forms. 


troublesome 


(We, us 
(We, us) 


students are interested. 
are interested. 

us are interested?” No. 

We students are interested. 


Is is 

Thus : 

Neither John nor (he, him) wants the 
part. 


(he, him) wants the 


part. 


Is if “him wants the part?” No 

Thus: Neither John nor he wants the 
part. 
Substitute Words That Refer to 


Name Words. In this area of difficulty 
students avoid the use of 


Substitute Words to refer to an idea 


learn to 


that precedes the Substitute Hords. 
For instance, many students feel that 
something is wrong with a sentence 


like this: 


I was told that this :s right, which I 


knew. 
The word “which” does not refer to a 
Name Word; in other words, “which” 
refers to a complete idea. This area 
of difficulty also includes a study of 


Substitute Words that are ambiguous 
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because the Name Words to which they 
refer are not clear. 


lest dt: 


Sentence: Thomas wrote to Harry about 
his job. 


To whom does “his” 


refer? It is not 
clear. 


How should the sentence be then? It 
should be: Thomas wrote a letter to de- 
scribe his job to Harry. 


The substitute word “his,” in the re- 
vised sentence, very definitely refers 


to “Thomas.” 


Developing Concepts 
Of Punctuation 
Pause Signals. In this area of diffi- 
culty, the comma, the semicolon, and 
the colon call for the most emphasis ; 
though the dash, parenthesis, brackets, 
quotation marks, and end symbols must 
receive some study. If there is some 
doubt about the use of the comma, one 
“May I 
expression out?” If the 


“no,” then the person should not use 


ask himself: leave the 


may 
answer iS 
commas; if the answer is “yes,” he 
should use commas. One cannot under- 
stand all the uses of the comma by this 
method; however, he can apply this 
Here 
are some examples using the Test It 


principle to many of the uses. 


method : 


Sentence: Come here my friend and help 


me. 
May I leave “my friend” out? Yes. 
Commas? Yes. 
Therefore: Come here, my friend, and 


help me. 
Sentence: Harry who is the leader is a 
good student. 


May I leave “who is the leader” out? 
Yes. 

Commas? Yes. 

Therefore: Harry, who is the leader, is 
a good student. 


Sentence: The one who listens will do 


well, 
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May I leave “who listens” 
Why? It identifies “one,” 
self-identifying. 


No. 


which is not 


out ? 


Commas? No. 


Therefore: The one who listens will do 
well. 


The Importance 
Of Word Order 

Right Position of Words. In this 
study, students learn that it is im- 
portant to place each word in the right 
position in the sentence. The following 
sentences illustrate this importance : 


Only my friend bought a home last 


week. 


My only friend bought a home last 


week. 

My friend only bought a home last 
week. 

My friend bought on/y a home last 


week. 


My friend bought a home only last 


week. 
My friend 
only. 


bought a home last week 
The word “only” appears in six dif- 
ferent positions, each position of the 
word indicating a different meaning. 
\ word misplaced may result in gross 
misinterpretation of the true thought 
intended. 


Avoiding the 
Dangling Modifier 
The Missing Parts. When one at- 
tempts to condense his thought units, 
he frequently runs into difficulty. For 
instance, such is the case in using in- 
troductory expressions similar to this: 
While sleeping peacefully, the children 
awoke me. 
Who 
No! 


The 


Then supply the missing link. 


(was) sleeping? children ? 


While I was sleeping, the children awoke 
me. 
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Another : 
i 
Watching from the window, the game 

is interesting. 
Who (is) watching ? 
No! 


Watching from the window, | 


The game? 
Then supply the missing link. 


find the 
game interesting. 


One should be able to replace any 
form of “be” with the equal sign (=) ; 
thus, anything following one of these 
Key I’ords must answer the question 


“what.” One cannot use an expres- 


sion beginning with “how,” “when,” 


“where,” or “why” after the (=) 


words until he has explained “what 


is,” “was,” and so on. 


Test It 

Sentence: A silo is where grain 1s 
stored. 

A silo is “what"’? 


A silo is a place . 


Chen how should the sentence be writ- 


ten 
A silo is a place where grain is stored. 
Another : 


The 


character. 


Sentence: home is where children 


build 

The home is “what” ? 
The home is the place . 
Then how should the sentence be writ- 
ten ? 

The home is the place where children 
build character. 
For comparison : 


Add to It: 
Sentence: He is taller than (I, me). 
He is taller than (I, me) what? ..... 
than (I, me) am. 


Is it “I am” or “me am”? “I am.” 


Therefore: He is taller than I. 
This same technique is applicable to a 
large number of difficulties in expres- 


sion, far too many to illustrate here. 
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Activities Must Relate 
To Language Learning 


Through the study of these nine 
areas of difficulty, the teacher should 


create activities that call for an ap- 
plication of what the students have 
learned. The teacher should find out 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 


students ,in order that he may relate 


the instruction to their needs and 


abilities. The following are some sug- 
that 
apply their newly-acquired skills. 


gested activities students 


help 


Write original sentences illustrating the 
skill under study. 

Use the blackboard to list errors from 
their writing, and drill with these errors. 

Check another's 
servance of the 


themes for ob 
grammatical 


one 
principles 
learned. 

Prepare a_ self-evaluation chart as a 
class exercise, including the specific points 
stressed in class. 

Proofread for specific points listed in the 
self-evaluation chart. 

Keep a cumulative file of all written 
work so that each one may see his progress 


It might be said that this paper pre- 
sents the methods of teaching grammar 


in a somewhat 


“grammarless” way. 
There is little reliance upon the laws 
and terminology used in the traditional 
method of grammar. ‘The 


assumption is that teachers of English 


teaching 


must evolve certain principles, of which 
five appear here, to be effective in their 
teaching. 


The teachers must begin with what 
the students know and have them use 
this knowledge to find solutions to 
what they do not know. This approach 
to teaching grammar needs no pre- 
requisites for effectiveness, except com- 
mon sense on the part of the students 
and a willingness to use what they 
already know. 
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Why Art Education? 





Work Produced Is Minor Element 


In Evaluating Teaching of Art 


Is art education merely the whipped 
cream on the cake or is it a part of 
the meat of basic education? Can we 
justify to our students the fact that 
most of them are required to study 
art? Is such study merely an oppor- 
tunity for students to “express them- 
didn't 


themselves in history, mathematics or 


selves” (as if they express 


the school cafeteria), or is an educa- 


tion in art a necessary and unique 


experience ? 
The 


youngsters, and because we consider it 


study of art involves many 
of such importance we need constantly 
to evaluate our goals and the methods 
chosen to accomplish these ends within 


the secondary school. 


Most ot us 


that one of the 


primary goals in art education is to 


agree 


visual and 
mental sensitivity that will affect their 


help students develop a 
living experiences. We want to teach 


them how to see what they look at. 


Art Education 

Teaches People to See 
Through effective art education the 

student should become able to see color 

sake. A 


dimension should permeate their vision 


and form for its own new 


so that they become conscious of the 


world in a visually stimulating way. 
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They should learn how to pick and 
choose objects in their environment for 
their merit as art objects: whether it 
be a rusty can or a modern building. 
In learning how to see, a concomitant 
feeling must enjoin the mere seeing. 
The ability to react visually is in itself 
a reorganization of experience in which 
unique personalities modify what is 
seen. The next step for many will be 
an urge to create this sensation for 
others as well as themselves to see. 
Secondly, we want to help students 
learn how to use their creative capaci- 
The solution 
of an art problem is unique in that it 
requires the use of both the intellect 
and the emotional sensitivity inherent 
within a personality. little 
which is more problematic than a white 
sheet of paper or a lump of clay. Out 
of these raw the student 
form. He must 
struggle to learn how to feel towards 


ties to solve problems. 


There is 


materials, 
must create an art 
his efforts as they develop, and how 
to use his intellect and understanding 
to change and improve his efforts so 
that the final problem will be success- 
fully solved. 


Creative Process Is 

Similar in Art, Science 
The 

field, 


basic creative process in any 


whether art or science, differs 
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little in process. If we consider the 
bold and sensitive use of the imag- 
ination as one of the requisites for 
creativity, then do not the Einsteins, 
Fermis, Newtons and Galileos fall into 
this category? A 


factor which made 
these men great was not merely their 
use of the scientific method itself, but 
rather their ability to conceptualize 
imaginatively well enough to put the 
scientific method to use toward a sig- 
nificant end. Here we see the fusion 
of art and science, a reaffirmation that 
in man’s conquest of nature, art and 
science are inextricably bound. 
Thirdly, we need to create a round- 
art. Art education and 


ness to can, 


should be, education in its broadest 


sense. The sensitized individual should 


not be narrow, but should rather be 
broad in his scope so that his educated 
sensitivity transfers to literature, music, 
and drama, as well as to plastic and 
graphic form. 

The the 
arts are similar; only the material is 


Where 


sound, the painter uses pigment, and 


basic components of all 


different. the composer uses 


the author words. Color, line, dimen- 
sion, rhythm, mood, tonal value and 
texture are used in all the arts. Why 





Mr. Eisner has not written “just another” 
article on the philosophy of art education. 
He has given us an eloquent and con- 
vincing statement that real art teaching — 
far from being concerned merely with 
the quality of art work produced — can 
provide the student with an understand- 
ing of the role imagination plays in all 
areas, science as well as art. He also 
stresses the need for providing tomorrow’s 
citizens with the sort of sensitivity needed 
in interpersonal human relationships. The 
writer teaches art classes at Schurz High 
School. 
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“In studying line, an abstract approach may 
prove more fruitful.” 


should we arbitrarily separate them 
when their inter-relationship is so im- 
portant? Poe, as a writer, must have 
been interested in sound; Beethoven, 
while working exclusively in sound, 
lays great emphasis upon intellectual 
idea; Kandinsky stresses rhythm, idea 
and color in his work. As the inter- 
relationship of the arts is logical, so 
should we, as teachers, attempt to be 
logical in our teaching so that what we 


teach can be meaningful to the learner. 


Sensitivity Is the 
Essence of Humanitarianism 

In learning how to respond to form 
in its abstract sense, the student may 
develop a keener appreciation of life 
generally as it relates to people and 
ideas. Humanitarianism must have at 


its very foundation the humanities. 
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How are we to accomplish such 
goals? How can we enrich our basic 


full 


It seems that 


courses so that they become a 
experience in the arts? 
the making of an art 
product is not enough. Too often the 


emphasizing 


making becomes isolated for the maker. 
No correlation is the basic 


elements he uses in other areas related 


made to 


to the specific art activity. 

Very often we teachers tend to over- 
emphasize artistic accomplishment un- 
consciously, probably because artistic 
accomplishment may be easier to 
measure, in a sense, than is artistic 
appreciation, and also because we tend 
to measure our ability as art teachers 
in terms of the products produced by 
the students in our classes. However, 
one of the most important learning 
experiences a student can have within 
that which teaches 


our classroom is 


him to become visually aware. This 


type of achievement cannot be put on 





walls for all to see. This type of 
achievement is abstract but so is, or 


should be, our primary aim. 


Art Appreciation 
Is Not Enough 

It is very possible that a student 
may learn how to respond aesthetically 
without achieving graphically. Some of 
our greatest art critics have never been 
serious painters or sculptors. On the 
other hand, we want to be careful not 
to let our courses be just appreciation 
courses. The doing is important for 
the student. It is in the doing that the 
imagination should come into play. 

The student should be encouraged 
to experiment with new materials and 
methods. In studying line, an abstract 
approach may prove more fruitful for 
some students than a realistic one in 
which the line that is drawn is not as 
important as the figure that it is being 


used on. In a purely abstract investi- 





“Kandinsky stresses rhythm, idea, and color in his work.” 
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the 
How does a bold line 


gation of line, the line becomes 
main concern. 
look, a weak line, an angry line, a 
When 


students realize how line can express 


simple line, a nervous line? 


various feelings, they may recognize 
the reason why a Van Der Rohe build- 
ing and flamboyant Gothic building are 
worlds apart in feeling. They come to 
know why and how Daumier succeeded 
in communicating certain feelings to 
the viewer through the use of line. 
Color can be handled in a similar 
manner so that students recognize how 
color affects our psychological behavior. 


Art Elements Present 
In Literature and Music 

When students become aware of how 
these abstract art elements operate to 
communicate to people, correlations 
may be made to other areas. Rhythm 
is used in painting; is it used in music, 
poetry, the short story? If so, how? 
Mood, color, tone, are a part of the 
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The artist creates a 
special mood in 
poetry, music or 
painting.’ 


make-up of the poem, the symphony, 
the drama. 

T. S. Eliot creates a special mood 
in his poem, “The Hollow Men,” Poe, 
a special mood in “The Raven.” How 
are these pieces of work similar in use 
of elements to a painting by Picasso 
while he :was in his “blue” period? 
In the fourth movement of his First 
Symphony, Brahms sets the stage for 
a melodic line which he proceeds to 
develop throughout the remainder of 
the symphony. How does his use of 
tone, line and repetition approximate 
those used by Poe, Eliot and Picasso 
in their work? 

In learning to see related elements 
the 


greater awareness which 7s not only 


in all arts, we achieve a much 


manifested visually, but audially and 
intellectually as well. The total being 


1This Picasso Mother and Child is a gift to the 
Art Institute of Chicago from the Mary and Leigh 
Block Charitable Foundation, Edwin E. Hoskin, the 
Maymar Corporation, Chauncey McCormick, Maurice 
L. Rothschild and the Ada Turnbull Hertle Fund. 
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is learning how to respond. One form 
of the arts acts as a foil for the other. 
The appreciation of one aids towards 
the understanding of the other; and, 
in the long run, it teaches the student 
how to become aware of the world in 


its basic manifestations. 


Making People Visually 
And Mentally Perceptive 
Basially then, the point of view of 


this paper has two major aspects. 


One is that art education, in its fullest 
sense, make 


helps people 


visually and mentally — of 


aware 

the world 
about them,«and that it helps them 
respond to the arts and the rest of 


the fashion. 


humanities in a keener 
While a sunset may be quite obvious 
even to the most fogged vision, the old 
crumbly wall, the elevated tracks, or 
the rusty fence may be quite difficult 


to see as an art form. Through art 
education, the field of vision becomes 


bre vadened. 


Secondly, art education should be 
creative education. It should encourage 
students to investigate, experiment, and 
create. It should 


go beyond “self 


expression.” The student copying a 
picture is expressing himself psycho- 
logically as much as the student who 
uses his mental capacities to his limit 
to work out a visual problem. Creative 
self-expression is the reorganization of 
experience put forth in a way which 
reflects both the object that is expe- 
rienced and the unique personality of 
the one who experiences it. This ex- 


pression gains merit as an art form 
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when it takes on these qualities which 
create order in those expressions and 
enhance them. The elimination of fear 
is essential for such accomplishment. 
By encouraging students to explore 
new materials and methods, by giving 
credit to the makes a 
successful failure through experimen- 


student who 
tation, we are encouraging the use of 
the mind at its optimum level. 


Is the Teacher 
Not an Artist? 


It has been said, “If you want to 
learn, teach.”’ Creative teaching is a 
highly valuable way of learning in that 
the creative teacher must do what the 
creative artist does. He must assimilate 
experiences, reorganize them in terms 
of his own personality structure, and 
then formulate these experiences in a 
which can be 


way experienced by 
others. In the assimilation of 


the 


expe- 


riences teacher must understand 


what he has assimilated, and in the 
reorganization of this content, he will 
add his own unique personality. In 
the delivery of the material he has 
assimilated and restructured, he must 
use his imagination in order to give it 
form in a meaningful manner. 


There is no one method of achieving 
We 


aware of the goals and then, as teach- 


these goals. must, however, be 


must do what we 


ers, ask of our 
students. We must search our own 
minds for those creative activities in 


art which will help us to arrive at our 


destination. 
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Suggestions for the Improvement 


Of Cumulative Records 


Survey Shows That Teachers 
Would Like Changes Made 


With school enrollments swelling to 
staggering sizes and no relief in sight, 
Chicago public school teachers, espe- 
cially those in the high transciency 
schools, are frantically searching for 
a swift and efficient way of getting to 
know the scores of children entering 
and leaving their classrooms during a 
single academic year. Before these 
teachers can understand and diagnose 
individual problems, they must have 
in their possession information about 
the child’s home, interests, attitudes, 
morals, personality traits, behavior pat- 
terns, special abilities, extra-curricular 
activities, and the like. Teachers find, 
however, that by the time they collect 
this information first hand, it is not 
unlikely that the 


transfer out or pass to the next grade. 


child is about to 

Because the cumulative record 1s the 
only description of the child as he 
progresses, many teachers have turned 
to it as the logical source of such 
information. Unfortunately, they are 
usually disappointed. Pupil cumulative 
record systems throughout the country 
(and Chicago’s is no exception) have 
more or less “grown up like Topsy.” 


In general, they show very little if 
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any continuity. Indeed the author 


unable to any official 
statement by the Chicago Board of 


was discover 
Education with regard to the purpose, 


use, and maintenance of cumulative 


records. 


Cumulative Record 
Over Twenty Years Old 

The cumulative record seems to have 
begun as a teacher’s register, gradually 
being evolved into a pupil record with 
cumulative characteristics. Chicago's 
present cumulative record includes a 
for each 


card and folder maintained 





Few if any changes have been made 
in the cumulative records instituted for 
every Chicago pupil more than twenty 
years ago. Yet the experience of past 
years indicates that some changes may 
well be needed at this time. Basing her 
conclusions on interviews with a sampling 
of local elementary teachers, Mrs. Quenon 
offers several changes which she feels 
would add to the value of cumulative 
records without materially increasing 
teachers’ chores. Mrs. Quenon, currently 
on maternity leave, is an experienced 
Chicago teacher whose last assignment 
was at the Tilton School. 
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child in the school system. The cumu- 
the 
Adjustment Service was organized in 


lative card came into use when 


1936 and is ostensibly the same now as 
was the original. It consists of three 


sections of two sides each. The card 


contains the following information: 


Side 1. Identifying information, including 
birthplace of parents and child, 
legal guardian of child, number 
and rank of siblings, parents’ place 
of business, with whom the child 
lives, et cetera 

Side 2. Schools attended other than Chi- 
cago Public Schools, personality 
traits, and special honors and 
abilities. 

Side 3. Pupil’s Academic Progress Re- 
port, containing his attendance 
record and grades. 

Side 4. Standardized test data. 

Side 5. High school test data and high 
school activities. 

Side 6. High school scholastic, behavior, 


and attendance records. 


The folder is a detailed report of the 


information found on the cumulative 


card. It contains (1) a health folder 
with information about the child’s 
physical condition, his childhood dis- 


eases, vaccinations ; (2) reports of any 


Bureau of Child Study Psychological 
(3) 
laneous items which the teacher deems 


Examinations ; and other miscel- 
significant, ranging from reports from 
the 
child to notes from home telling of his 


the courts on an appearance of 
absence due to a cold. These inclusions 
are sporadic, and in many cases, un- 
The collection of data and 
the use being made of cumulative 


necessary. 


records show no uniformity, either 
within a particular school or among 
schools in the system. 


Much Important Information 
Is Never Recorded 

Really important information doesn’t 
seem to get written down; if it does, 
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it isn't kept. More likely than not, 
important information about the pupil 
is passed from one teacher to another 
by word of mouth. In schools with 
a low transiency rate this method is 
efficient and works well. In such schools 
very few of the teachers even consider 
the cumulative record a potential guid- 
ance tool; to them it is, as one teacher 
put it, “probably a necessary but an- 
noying record-keeping function which 
takes a lot of teacher time with very 
few benefits resulting.” 

Exactly the opposite is true of the 
cumulative records (and of the teachers 
maintaining them) in the high tran- 
siency schools. Here, where pupils come 
and go with: frightening frequency, 
word-of-mouth information cannot be 
passed because no teacher in the school 


look to 


the cumulative record for information 


possesses it. These teachers 
about the pupil when trying to con- 
struct a quick but accurate picture of 
his development that will have the 
variety and depth necessary to enable 
them to begin immediate work with 
profitable results. 


The Cumulative Record 
And the Adjustment Teacher 
Teachers in such schools find the 
cumulative record sparse, uninforma- 
tive, and practically useless for this 
purpose. Their next recourse is to turn 
to the adjustment teacher. The adjust- 
ment teacher in the elementary school 
is selected by the principal from the 
school faculty on the basis of special 
qualifications. He is then trained by the 
sureau of Child Study in the adminis- 
tration, scoring, and interpretation of 
standardized tests, the techniques to be 
used in tutoring children in remedial 
reading and arithmetic, and the col- 
lection of data on individual pupils. 
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ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL’S CUMULATIVE RECORD 
Identifying Information 


CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








Pupils Month Day Year 
Birth Date 





City 
Pupil 
Father 
Mother | 
‘arents Place of 


Business or Employment 





Page One 
| List names of Brothers and Sisters in order of birth. Indicate sex by G 
for Sister, B for brother. Exp age difference as plus (+) or minus ( 
* (+5 means S years older, — 2 means 2 years younger) 





Brothers and Sisters Brothers and Sisters 





Pp 
Lives With: 


Address Telephone 


Address Telephone 





E—EXCELLENT ACHIEVEMENT 


G—GOOD PROGRESS 





Math. | Read. | Spell. | Eng. 


———_———— 


F—FAIR OR ACCEPTABLE PROGRESS 


U—UNSATISFACTORY 






Name of Test 








Date (Ages $-7) i Date (Ages 1-17) 
CA Gr CA 

Factors M.A. Quotient} Percentile 
Verbal 

Perception f 

| Quantity | Reason | neason = 
| Motor | Perception em | a 
| Space | Nuenber || Words . 
| Total |r | MA/LQ 
| tt te. Non Total 


The Chicago Public School Cumulative Record (a partial view). 


All 


classroom teacher’s problems would be 


this sounds as though the 
solved, but demand upon the adjust- 
ment teacher increase in direct ratio 
to the number of pupils entering a 
As 


average adjustment teacher seldom gets 


school. enrollment increases, the 


beyond the first phase of the program 
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that of administering, scoring, and 
This 


tosses the responsibility for the main- 


interpreting standardized tests. 


tenance of the cumulative record and 
the task of helping the child solve his 
problems, social and emotional as well 
as academic, right back into the hands 


of the classroom teacher. 
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Information Based on Poll 
Of Elementary Teachers 

These are some of the discoveries 
made by the author when she conducted 
an opinion survey among teachers in 
the Chicago Public Schools as part of 
the work for her Master’s degree. A 
random selection of schools was made, 
and all statistical principles were ad- 
The 


major drawback to the survey was its 


hered to as closely as possible. 
scope. Only twenty teachers in ten 
but the 
conclusions were so definitive and of 


schools were interviewed, 
such significance that the author feels 
further investigation on a more ex- 
haustive basis would be well worth the 
time and money involved. 

Two major conclusions emerged 
The first that 
there is a basic disagreement between 


from the study. was 
“primary teachers on the one hand, and 
intermediate and upper grade teachers 
on the other concerning the function 
and use of the cumulative record. 


Primary Teachers Satisfied 
With Present Record 

In general, primary teachers were 
satisfied with the cumulative record. 
With respect to the cumulative card, 
they (1) found the identifying infor- 
mation helpful; (2) never used the 
special abilities and personality traits 
sections; and (3) relied very heavily 
on I. Q. and reading tests, feeling the 
other tests to be somewhat unnecessary. 

With respect to the folder, they (1) 
felt that the classroom teacher should 
develop the cumulative record folder, 
(2) found the health record to be very 


important, (3) thought that neither 
parent nor child should see the cumu- 


(4) 


no misuses of the cumulative record, 


lative record, felt that there are 
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and (5) would make no major changes 
in the records as such. 


Intermediate and Upper Grade 
Teachers Feel Need for Changes 
In contrast, intermediate and upper 
grade teachers (1) wanted more de- 
tailed and diversified identifying in- 
formation; (2) complained that the 
personality traits and special abilities 
sections, though important, are not 
used; and (3) found the I. Q. test 
only occasionally useful, placing their 
emphasis upon achievement tests. 
With respect to the folder, they (1) 
felt that many more people should be 
involved in the the 
cumulative record folder, e.g. adjust- 


construction of 


ment teacher, pupil, social worker, and 
truant officer; (2) felt that the health 
record was unnecessary and usually a 
waste of time; (3) thought that the 
testing program needed improvement 
and should be expanded to include in- 
terest and aptitude tests; (4) felt that 
objective anecdotal reporting should be 
added and that it might be a very good 
idea to allow both pupil and parent 
to view the cumulative record; (5) 
named several misuses of the cumu- 
lative record; and (6) generally had 
many suggestions for improving it, 
ranging from major reconstruction to 
minor changes. 

The second conclusion was that there 
are important differences in the use 
of the cumulative record by teachers 
in schools drawing pupils from lower 
strata and 
schools. As was pre- 
viously pointed out, in the “average’’ 
and “better” 


socio-economic those in 


“middle class” 


schools not only is the 
number of children with obvious prob- 
but information about 
them can be effectively transmitted by 
word of 


lems small, 


mouth because of the low 
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transiency rate. Neither of these ad- 
vantages accrues to teachers in other 
schools, however. 

The important questions at this point 
are two. Should the cumulative record 
provide information for counseling and 
guidance? If so, what changes in it 
made? not 
always been a function of the public 


should be Guidance has 


school systems, and some educators 
are still fighting against its inclusion 
in a list of legitimate functions of 
public education. But they are fight- 
ing a losing battle, and in many areas 
the battle has been lost already. 

The author feels quite strongly that 
should 


consistently promote the individual's 


a cumulative record system 
fullest development as a_ responsible 
member of society. Even if she were 
to admit that perhaps a new tool would 
accomplish this better, she would argue 
that adapting a tool already in existence 
is infinitely easier and more practical 
than initiating a new one. 


Need for Guidance 

As Pupils Get Older 
Let us examine more closely the 
changes recommended by the teachers 
interviewed and their reasons for 
wanting them. First of all, primary 
teachers do very little guidance work 
because very little is needed. The young 
child’s reactions are usually quite open 
and easily identifiable. As the pupil 
advances in age and grade, however, 
not only do his problems commonly 
increase but he becomes adept at hiding 
reluctant to 
them. It 
necessary the 


teacher either to have this information 


their sources and more 


reveal information about 


therefore becomes for 


already, or to get it from sources other 


than the child himself. 
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Those teachers recommending 


changes especially wanted more and 
better reporting of personality and 
behavior patterns. They felt that 


anecdotal reporting of some kind is 
imperative. The personality traits 
section of the card was 
Entries regarding 
personality traits can only be made 


cumulative 
greatly criticised. 


for unsatisfactory manifestations, 1.e. 
there is no place for recording excep- 
tionally good performance. The date, 
grade, and teacher’s initials are not 
entered, so the information is useless 
under a 
trait tells nothing about how and why 
the trait developed. 


even if recorded. A check 


Should Parents, Pupils 
See Cumulative Records? 
These same teachers felt that greater 
the 
be made when dealing with the parents 
as well as with the child. 


use of cumulative record should 
They felt 
little compunction about showing the 
cumulative record to pupil and parent 
Because they feel progress is a co- 
operative venture, they stated that both 
the maintenance and accessibility of 
the cumulative record should be shared 
by all who have any contact with the 


child. 


a desire 


These teachers also expressed 
for a more comprehensive 
testing program. They wanted a greater 
variety of tests (primarily the addition 
of interest and aptitude tests), more 
frequent testing, more participation by 
the classroom teacher, and more in- 
struction in the interpretation and 
value of tests. 

Although many changes can be in- 
itiated as a result of this study, the 
author feels there are three which, if 
made, would eliminate the majority of 
criticisms not in- 
volve a great expenditure of time nor 


voiced and would 
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of money. First, the Chicago Board of 
Education would do well to summarize 
in some written form its cumulative 
record philosophy, suggestions for the 
use of cumulative record data, and rules 
and regulations governing the mechan- 
ics of cumulative record keeping. 


Manual Can Assist 
Without Becoming Inflexible 

Such a summarization does not need 
to transform the 


cumulative record 


into an inflexible tool. A major ad- 
vantage of a cumulative record system 
is its ability to reflect the individuality 
of the pupil, teacher, or school. 


definitive p' licy of 


But a 
badly 


needed and should be established on the 


function is 
basis of an objective analysis of the 
actual and desired use of the records 
by the personnel who are responsible 
for them. 

The second change which the writer 
would like to propose is to add an anec- 
dotal journal at the end of the primary 
period, dealing with personality and 
behavior patterns. Intermediate teach- 
ers would initiate it. These teachers 
would then be directly responsible for 
implementing and expanding the record 
in accord with their own recommen- 
dations. 

\lthough they have always been free 
to enter material on the card and in the 
folder, as was previously mentioned, 
they find the format of the card un- 
satisfactory. There is another reason 
why they have not done so. By the 
time the child reaches the intermediate 


level, he has been in school six se- 
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mesters. It is not unlikely that he has 
had six different teachers, a new one 
each semester. When the intermediate 
teacher receives the card, these six 
primary teachers have usually made 
no entries in these sections, since they 
consider personality traits and special 
abilities not well formulated at the 
primary level. Through inertia alone, 
the intermediate teacher does not ini- 
tiate an entry, and neither does any 
of the succeeding teachers. 


Recognizing Guidance 
As a Job for Teachers 

Since intermediate teachers feel a 
greater need for counseling and guid- 
ance than primary teachers do, the third 
change would be to formally recognize 
that guidance is a legitimate function 
of the intermediate teacher. 

From various reading the author has 
done in the field, these suggestions, if 
put into effect, would be real innova- 
tions. Though there has been a great 
deal of investigation and research done 
on cumulative records, with many sug- 
gestions for improvements resulting, 
none the author encountered use the 
primary-intermediate division as a basis 
for establishment of a more effective 
record system. The major advantage 
to such a change is that it can be 
effected without causing great expense 
or upheaval. Because of this, it should 
justifiably be given a trial run in 
some of our schools by teachers who 
have been and still are searching for a 


solution to these problems. 
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Some Impressions of 


A British Exchange Teacher 


“You will find the discipline is no- 
where near as good in United States 
schools as it is in England.” So said 
a young U. S. Air Force boy who 
had taught for one year before doing 
his national service in my town in 
England. 

[ am by nature a disciplinarian. I 
remember how I loved the formal 
routine lessons of my early school- 
days, when we sat with arms folded 
or did “drill” in the playground — arm 
and leg exercises to numbers. Let me 
hasten to add that this is not how we 
educate children in England today. 
Nevertheless I still maintain that in 
order to teach there must be control, 
and self-control is the ideal discipline. 
So it was with some misgivings that 
| set foot in J. N. Thorp School last 
September to begin my tour of duty 


as an exchange teacher. 


Finds American Pupils 
Do Not Run Wild 

To my surprise, teachers were on 
hall and stairway duties and the chil- 
dren filed in in an orderly manner. 
Most of them were polite too, though 
there were some understandably cu- 
rious glances at this teacher from 
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An Outsider Looks 


At Local Public Schools 


@ Dorothy M. Ferridge 
England. ‘That early impression of 
similarity between school children in 
the new and the old countries has 
recurred again and again. Of course 
children are the same the world over, 
be they brown or white, big or small; 
but I imagine it is the differences | 
am discovering which will be of most 
interest to readers. 

Perhaps my first impression was of 
the size and age range of the school. 
There are comparatively few English 
schools having 1,100 pupils, and chil- 
dren are grouped differently. The 
nursery schools (attendance at which 
is not compulsory) enroll children of 
under five years of age. At age five 
Infant 
School and remain there until the age 


every child must attend an 


of seven. Ideally these schools are sep- 





In this article Miss Ferridge conveys 
her candid and not always complimentary 
reactions to the experiences she has had 
as a British teacher currently teaching 
for one year in a Chicago elementary 
school. Her comments, obviously honest 
and therefore disarming, offer Americans 
food for thought. Miss Ferridge normally 
teaches at Whiteheath County Primary 
School in Middlesex, England. 
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arate from the Junior School, although 


in some instances they are combined 
under one headmaster. 


The Junior School is for children 
of seven plus to eleven plus. The cur- 
riculum is similar to that in Chicago 
schools but has needlework for girls 
and usually country dancing for both 
boys and girls. Geography and history 
are taught as separate subjects and 
mechanics at this 


there is no home 


stage 


Misses Non-Sectarian 
Religious Instruction 

Citizenship as such has no _ place 
on the timetable, but religious instruc- 
tion is a compulsory subject. This is 


something which I miss here. Every 
schoolday in England begins with an 
assembly at which two hymns, a prayer, 
and any necessary notices are given. 
If for any reason the whole school 
cannot assemble, each classroom may 
have its own service. In addition there 
must be time devoted to religious in- 
struction through the week. This is 


non-sectarian and each Education 
Authority’ has its agreed upon syllabus. 
Children whose parents have a con- 
scientious objection to this instruction 


may be excused from class. 


In the last year at Junior School 
every child sits the eleven plus exam- 
ination, the result of which determines 
whether the child shall go on to Sec- 
ondary Grammar School or Secondary 
Modern. Two years later many of the 
Secondary Modern children will go to 
School. The 


School offers the “traditional” program 


a Technical Grammar 


of studies and is recognized as being 


preparatory to university work. 
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British Children Enjoy 
Wearing School Uniforms 


Another thing that I noticed im- 
mediately was the difference in cloth- 
ing. School uniform is compulsory 
at Grammar Schools and many other 
Secondary Schools in Britain, and is 
encouraged in Junior Schools. It is 
usually of quite good quality and most 
parents are willing to cooperate. Each 
school has its own color and badge. 
The latter are worn on caps, berets, 
and blazers (sports jackets) and team 
up with gray or navy blue skirts or 


trousers with white shirts. Usually 


school ties are worn too. In summer, 
girls wear regulation cotton dresses. 
like 


remember 


the children 


uniform. | 


Even the 


Alan 


California, 


young 
school 
John, aged seven, from 
who always wore his gray flannels, 
green blazer and cap for school. In 
the classroom he was indistinguishable 
the 


Even 


other children — until he 


then 


from 


spoke. there was in his 
speech a hint of cockney which he had 
But 


Alan playing with the other kids in his 


acquired from his. classmates. 
garden or on the quiet street was a 
lad. 
shirt immediately showed his country 
I think he 
to adjust himself to his new friends 


different His jeans and_ bright 


of origin. found it easier 
in school by dressing as so many of 


them did. 


I have heard occasional grumbles 
from older girls about their particular 
uniform, but let someone criticize the 
system and they defend it promptly. 
Thye have two chief reasons for sup- 
porting it and I would hesitate to say 
which they think the more important. 


1The English equivalent of a local school 
board — Editor. 
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pea ean ies al 


For one thing, it is a leveller. In the 
Grammar School especially are chil- 
dren of ability from every stratum of 
society. It is not but merit 
which earns a child his place there. 
Uniformity of dress helps to ensure 


money 


that a child from a poorer home does 
not compare unfavorably with his class- 
mates. There are grants to assist in 


providing uniform where necessary. 
The other point, made by a group of 
teen-agers, was that while in uniform 
they are representing their school and 
the school may be judged by the be- 
havior of its pupils; therefore they 
will tend to behave well so as not to 


let the school down. 


Uniform Lesson Books 
Furnished for Writing 


It took me days to get used to the 
odd assortment of papers which the 
children handed in to be marked. I 
not that 
exercise books are not provided here. 
The British child 
supply pencil, pen, ruler, or paper, 


had realized before school 


does not have to 
though older children may be allowed 
to use their own pens if their hand- 
writing is good. Children are provided 
with exercise books for each subject — 
wide lines for English subjects, squares 
or narrow lines for arithmetic, alter- 
nate lined and plain pages for history, 
geography et cetera. Thus a complete 
record of the child’s written work is 
available, and comparison of present 
with previous work can act as a spur 
to improvement. Wasting paper is 
frowned upon—after all, the taxpayer 
pays for it—and erasing or crossing 
out is discouraged. More careful think- 


ing is recommended: instead. 


I am reluctant to mention the next 
difference lest the British be thought a 
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race of child-beaters. We occasionally 
resort to corporal punishment, but 
teachers are guided by their employing 
authority in this matter. 
county suggests that a bamboo cane 
and punishment book be kept in the 
headmaster’s room. 


My own 


Should a teacher 
feel it imperative to administer the 
cane, both the offense and punishment 
are entered in the book. The cane is 
used across the fingers. Provided these 
precautions are taken, the teacher has 
the backing of the authority should 
any trouble with the parent ensue. This 
is rare, however. 


Should American Schools 
Spare the Rod? 

Many teachers and parents feel that 
a rap with the cane is a more effective 
and less damaging punishment than 
more subtle ones may be, and with the 
return of the cane to the headmaster 
the slate is wiped clean. Let me add 
that in many schools the cane has never 
even been seen. I wonder if the sight 
of it might promote a little respect for 
authority in the minds of one or two 
fifth graders I have recently met! 


Perhaps I should point out here that 
my class at the Thorp School consists 
of 45 Negroes, Mexicans, and Puerto 
Ricans from an underprivileged section 
of the community. While I have grown 
very fond of these children, I realize 
that a few of them come from homes 
which do not encourage good manners 
or thoughtfulness for others. In fact, 
they may never meet these attributes 
in their homes. Authority seems to be 
meaningless to them unless it is backed 
up with force. 

Of course, 45 children in a room is 


far too many however well-behaved 


they are, but in this respect we are no 
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better off in England. Due to the post- 


war bulge in the birth-rate and the 
destruction of school buildings during 
the war, there is over-crowding and 
the 
came to America I had a class in the 


under-staffing. In year before | 
assembly hall, which also had to be used 
as a lunch room. I became quite adept 
the 
accompaniment of tables and benches 


at hearing backward readers to 
being set up and the clatter of knives 
and _ forks. 
British Standards May 
Be Somewhat Higher 

Because my class here is so different 
from those | have taught in England, 
| tind it difficult to make fair com- 
parisons with regard to attainment. I 
think that because of the eleven plus 
examination and compulsory attendance 
at the age of five, we expect far more 
from the English children and we push 
them more. Because of our complicated 
monetary system arithmetic is far more 
difficult. Our eleven-year-olds have to 
know how to do long multiplication 
and division of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Neither fractions nor decimals 
can be used here as twelve pence make 
a shilling and twenty shillings a pound. 


Teachers in England too complain 
about the declining standards of writ- 


ten English. So many of the modern 


tests demand only one-word answers. 


Recently there has been renewed in- 


terest in the subject, and children are 
taught and encouraged to write fluently 
and well. Both the ten and eleven- 
year-olds in my English school were 
writing a story book chapter’ by 
chapter, and nine-year-olds were writ- 
ing a shorter book entitled “Myself.” 
Chapter headings, such as “ My Home,” 
“My Parents,” and “My 


Pets’ were 
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suggested to them, and they thought 
up others for themselves. 
American children 


acquire social 


than their 


In England we are 


poise at an earlier age 


3ritish cousins. 
still “children - 
should - be-seen-and-not-heard” era in 
which | 


growing out of the 


was raised. I am not sure 
that this means they are better man- 
nered, however. Standards of good 
manners differ between countries. In 
England many parents and_ teachers 
encourage their children to give up 
their seats to adults on crowded busses 
or trains. In this country I have seen 
that happen once. A teen-age colored 
boy in New York’s Harlem district 
stood up in order that an eiderly lady 
could have a seat. 

Since my arrival in Chicago I have 
been privileged to meet many fine 
principals and teachers. I am partic- 
ularly impressed by the numbers of 
married women who are home-makers, 
parents of young children, educators, 
and evening scholars all at one time. 
And yet they spare a moment for a 
smile and encouraging word for the 


stranger in their midst. Some go even 


further and give up their spare time 
so that the British teacher can visit 


another American home, or have com- 
pany to a concert or a lecture. 


I must comment on one difference 
of which I am very much aware as 
I write this, in the middle of January. 
In Britain children are promoted only 
eo home to the 


once a year. Reports g 
parents about three times a year. We 
do not keep as many records for each 


Health 


matters such as dental care, eye testing, 


child as do Chicago schools. 


and speech defects are dealt with at 
a clinic, central to the schools in the 


district, and nurses and doctors, though 
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visiting the school from time to time, 
keep all records at the school clinic. 


Has Doubts about 
Midyear Promotions 
[ find that the children here are 
difficult to handle at the moment, due 
to the imminent promotion; and at the 
same time we have all the records to 
complete. | am sorry too, that now that 
| have really gotten to know my class, 
I have to them and 


promote start 


afresh with a new set of youngsters. 

There is a bond between those who 
have taught in other countries, as I have 
discovered during these few months. 
The 


(Organization, consisting of teachers in 


American Overseas Educators 


Chicago and the suburbs, has many 
members who have been concerned, as 
individuals, in seeing that we are happy 
here. I owe many visits to homes, to 


places of interest, to concerts and plays, 


to these people. In fact, two of them 
were responsible for giving me _ the 
happiest Christmas 


have had. 


| ce yuld pe yssil ly 


a 

I would strongly recommend the 
teacher exchange scheme. Apart from 
the that 


mously from the exchange of ideas, 


fact one can benefit enor- 
from new and varied experiences, from 
travel in a different country, there is 
so much that can be done on returning 
to one’s own country in correcting 
I shall be able 


to tell my friends that Chicago, rather 
than being the home of 


erroneous impressions. 


gangsters and 
corned beef, is a center of hospitality 
and friendship, of FM radio and the 
Art Institute, of grand buildings and 
green parks, of beaches and fine wide 
roads, and of dedicated teachers who 
serve their country by educating their 
children for a future of 


peace and 


freedom from prejudice. 


Baiting the teacher is a popular pastime with the public. 
Give them something with which to disquiet him and their 
day is made. It is a sublimation of all childhood’s resent- 
ments, a late but precious compensation. And if they can 
put up an expert to throw brickbats ai the Aunt Sally of a 
teacher that is so much the better. The best of the game 
is to challenge the very principles of the classroom. Let 
Professor A declare that no good ever came out of Latin 
and for a moment the nation are solidly behind him. Let 
Dr. B assert that arithmetic is positively harmful and arms 
akimbo the whole adult world waits for the answer to that. 


— The London Times 
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Special Printing Plant 


Serves Chicago Schools 


Staff of 17 Works to Meet 
System’s Vast Printing Needs 


Many, 


teachers are unaware that a complete 


perhaps most Chicago 
hundred 
thousand dollars worth of equipment 
staff of 
persons operates daily, fifty-two weeks 


wrinting plant with several 
Ss 


and a_ full-time seventeen 
per year, to meet the tremendous and 
varied printing needs of the Chicago 
school system. Functioning quietly and 
with a minimum of fanfare, the print- 
of 
Education annually turns out nearly 
25,000,000 copies of almost 1,500 dif- 
ferent 


ing plant of the Chicago Board 


forms and publications used 
regularly to keep open the lines of 
communication in our schools. 

One may logically ask why, in the 


printing center of the world, it is nec- 





The printing requirements of the 
Chicago Schools are huge and vary from 
the need for school letterheads and 
hundreds of forms to such long publishing 
jobs as printing the. Schools Journal or 
Annual Budget. Such needs are met by 
a special establishment operated by the 
Board of Education. In this article, Mr. 
Kenneth, director of the print shop, tells 
why such a plant is maintained and gives 
the reader a glimpse of its operations 
and the scope of the job it performs. 


TT 
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@ Michael A. Kenneth 


essary for the Board of Education to 
operate a professional printing estab- 
lishment. The reasons for its existence 
are many and compelling. The large 
commercial printing firms of Chicago 
are usually pre-occupied with huge, 
recurrent publishing jobs which at all 
times have first priority on their 
presses. The Board printing plant at 
all times gives first priority and service 
to the needs of our schools and central 
offices. By having school printing done 
at its own plant, the time-consuming 
process of advertising for bids, de- 
ciding among them, and awarding con- 
tracts can be dispensed with; and work 
can be completed rapidly. Service is 
important and necessary to the needs 
of our school system. 


Plant Enables Schools 
To Save on Printing Costs 
A cost-conscious school administra- 
tion is also aware, of course, that its 
own printing plant, operating on a non- 
profit basis and free of tax expense, 
can perform work at prices below what 
would have to be paid to private print- 
ing firms. 
Then too the Board printing plant 
has a staff trained in the specialized 
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printing needs of a school system. 
Scores of years of experience have 
the 
development of special forms, and to 
prevent 


made the staff able to assist in 


costly errors which might 
otherwise creep into printing orders. 
This continuity between printer and 
client is important and difficult to 
work is farmed out 


achieve when 


among several competing firms. 


Developed From Old 
Normal School Press 

The printing plant has developed 
over fifty-two years from obscure and 
humble beginnings at the Chicago 
Teachers College. In 1906 the Chicago 
Normal School began publication of 
the predecessor to this magazine, The 
Educational Bimonthly. 


new magazine and other school pub- 


To print the 


lications and forms, a small print shop 
was established and one printer hired. 
Known as the Normal School Press, 
the establishment grew slowly, adding 
some newer equipment and doing some 
printing for other units of the system 
until it became obvious that the college 
no longer had room for the growing 
plant and the increasing printing needs 
of the school system made administra- 
tion of the plant by the college im- 
practical. 

In 1916 the plant, renamed the 
Board of Education Printing Plant, 

821 South Damen 
it shared with 


was moved to 


Avenue where 


the central school warehouse. 


space 
It was 
located on a floor which was specially 
built for the plant, and considerable 
new equipment was purchased. Thus 
the printing plant became an integral 
part of the Board of Education. A 
staff of five employees was then 
deemed adequate. 
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Chicago Public School Photos by Garstki 


The printer confers with the head of the com- 
posing room. 


Eight years ago the need for more 
warehouse space at the Damen Avenue 
this 
time to the shop’s present quarters at 
2230 Cortland Street, in the old Lang- 


building dictated another move 


land School building, where seventeen 
employees are given sufficient work to 
keep them busy throughout the year. 
The article 
Julius Plum, who retired in 1945 after 


writer of this succeeded 
more than forty years’ service, and has 
been in charge of the plant since then, 
coming to the Board of Education after 
years of experience which included 
work in some of the city’s largest print 


shops. 


Prints Several 

Recurring Publications 
The kinds of 

the printing plant are so varied as to 


work turned out by 
defy accurate classification; yet it is 
possible to divide them roughly into 
four categories. One is the category of 
recurrent publications. These number 


well over one dozen and vary from 
such frequent and familiar publications 
as the Chicago Schools Journal (21,000 


copies of which are produced not less 
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than five times yearly) to publications 


of such limited but important circula- 
which 
are the bibles of those concerned with 


tion as the commodity books 


distribution of school supplies. 


\mong the recurrent publications 


are catalogs of visual education, school 
directory booklets and folders, curric- 
ulum guides, the tentative and _ final 
annual budgets of the city schools, the 
Facts and Figures booklets, catalogs for 
the Teachers College and the Junior 
College, and the circular of information 
published by the Board of Examiners. 
With few exceptions, all of these are 
booklets of 


eood-sized varying for 


mats, several of them are over two 


hundred pages in length. For example 


one of the many big jobs is the Annual 


Budget which contains 560 tabular 


pages 


completion and delivery to the Board 


and has a time limitation for 


«a considerable saving. 


These men and ma- 
chines make the type 
for high school print 
shops. 
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Plant Turns Out 
Hundreds of Forms 

Many hundreds of different recur- 
ring forms constitute another kind of 
work done for the schools by the print 
shop. Most of these are stocked by the 
Division of Supplies and furnished to 
the schools as they are needed; others 
are provided for those of specialized 
departments of the school administra- 
tion. Some of the latter, such as forms 
for the submission of bids, requisition 
forms, inventory forms, various order 
forms, and payroll computation sheets, 
are rarely seen by classroom teachers 
but are of 


course to the 


effective functioning of a large school 


necessary 


system. Among the forms more fa- 
miliar to teachers which are printed 
by the printing plant are: 

Report of pupil progress cards. 


Teachers time sheets. 
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Teacher’s record of pupils’ daily 


attendance. 
Monthly 


tendance. 


summaries of pupil at- 
Library forms. 

Textbook record cards. 
Applications for teaching certificates. 
Reports of teachers absence. 
Individual pupil personnel records, 
registration cards, 


enrollment cards, 


report cards and books, cumulative 
record cards, transfers and even ele- 
mentary, high school, and college di- 
plomas, are produced annually in large 
quantity by the printing plant. Table I 
indicates in a general and necessarily 
approximated fashion the nature and 
extent of forms printed at the printing 
plant in one year’s time. 

A third category of printing per- 
formed at the plant can be called “job” 
work. This includes such irregularly 
recurring and individualized tasks as 
printing letterheads and envelopes for 


several hundred schools and for var- 
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Most jobs begin with 
typesetting on the 
linotype. 


ious administrative offices and bureaus, 
and such unusual products as teacher 
recruiting posters and handbills con- 
the 
buildings. 


cerning need for more school 


Provides Type for 
High School Print Shops 

The printing plant also makes an 
unusual contribution 


to the dozens of 
local vocational and high schools which 
offer 


instruction These 


schools require type and other fre- 


in printing. 


quently replaced accessories essential 
to a small printing establishment. The 
plant manufactures and supplies these 
materials for printshops maintained in 
our schools. These are made on two 


monotype machines and Thompson 
caster in a special room devoted to 


this purpose. 


The monotype machine is an inter- 
esting human sort of contrivance, in 
which a pot of molten lead or type 
metal is seen bubbling over a concealed 
gas flame. When the motor operating 
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the machine is started, a small pump 
forces the molten metal up into a mold 
cooled by circulating water. As the type 
cools, it is automatically transferred to 
a galley and the operation is repeated. 
The letters, beautifully cast in what- 
ever type face and size has been se- 
lected, are then packed, labeled and 
stored for delivery to the schools that 
require them. Deliveries are made to 
the 
trucks. 


schools by Division of Supplies 


Varied Machinery Required 
To Turn Out Work 


In the linotype room are four lino- 


type machines plus other equipment for 


assembling forms. The operation of 
the linotype machines is different from 
monotype machines just described. On 
a linotype machine, the operator sets 
and casts a complete line of type, using 
a keyboard similar to that of a type 
writer, instead of a single letter as on 
the monotype. As all copy has its 
beginning in the editorial room, so does 
the 


linotype 


printing have its beginning in 
the 


sets all type from copy sub- 


linotype room. ‘There 


operator 


The quality of press work is reflected in each 
copy of each job. 
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TABLE I. 


PRopUCTION OF Boarp oF EDUCATION 
PRINTING PLANT (WorK YEAR 1957) 


Copies 

Units Involved Printed 
. Stock Items Printed and 
Stocked by Division of Sup- 
plies : 

Elementary Schools 

High Schools 

Elementary and High Schools 
Evening Schools 

Libraries 

Payroll 

Health Services 

Special Education 

Child Study 

Bureau of Purchases 

Plant Engineering 
Department of Finance 
Division of Supplies 
Lunchrooms 


2,297,260 
4,077,475 
547,990 
178,500 
2,545,000 
1,473,000 
1,233,400 
117,000 
634,250 
1,732,250 
375,000 
768,650 
274,750 
411,050 
388,550 


280,000 


Subject Supervising, etc. 
Miscellaneous, Envelopes, ete. 
Publications, Non-Stock 

Items, Job Work: 


*Central Offices and Others 5,879,050 


Total 


mitted to him. After the article is set, 
it is proof-read. When final approval 
is given, it is locked up in a chase 
ready to go to “bed,” to be printed on 


the press. 


The press room contains six presses 
in various sizes. Approximately 
25,000,000 pieces are printed annually 
on these presses. 

In the bindery are paper cutter, 
folders, punching, perforating, stapling, 
and stitching machines. Here the fin- 
ished products are packed and wrapped 

*A mong these are approximately 60 
Departments, Bureaus, Divisions, for which 
various forms are printed, also Tentative 
and Annual Budgets, plus Chicago Schools 
Journal, Junior Colleges, 18 Districts, Ele- 
mentary. Schools, High Schools, Trade and 
Vocational Schools, and Evening Schools. 
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for delivery to Division of Supplies, 


schools, and administrative offices. 


Many Other Tasks 
Involved in Process 

Accompanying and preceding the 
actual printing of an item are a number 
of related tasks — estimating costs, 
purchasing paper stock and supplies, 
assisting with layout and proofreading, 
and carefully figuring actual costs. 
These costs are charged against the 
budget of the particular unit ordering 
the work. Since each school or admin- 
istrative office pays for work done at 
from its 


the 


the printing plant regular 


printing appropriation, printing 
plant is self-sustaining and operates 
without a special appropriation made 
for it by the Board of Education. In 
other words, if we did not have the 
printing plant we would still have to 
pay for all the printing done elsewhere 


regardless of cost. 
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Folding, cutting, 
gathering and stitch- 
ing is done in the 
bindery. 


Even though operating at capacity, 


the printing plant is unable to provide 
for all the printing needs of the school 
system. Some printing for which the 
printing plant is not equipped must be 
done by commercial printers who bid 
for such jobs in the usual manner. 
Much said but 
this short explanation should give the 


more could be 
reader sufficient understanding of the 
operation of the printing plant and its 
value to the 


Joard of Education. 


The processes described above are 
gone through hundreds upon hundreds 
of times annually as the Board of 
Education Print Shop goes about its 
business of catering to the printing 
needs of the school system. This busi- 
ness is performed unobtrusively and 
expertly by seventeen men and women 
skilled with 
one aim in mind: to put the power of, 


who pursue their trades 


the press and the printed word to use 
in an effort to assist those who provide 
an education for Chicago’s children. 








Tips for Teachers 





e Geometry in Elementary Schools? 


e An Unusual Translation Exercise 


Co-ordinating Elementary 
And High School Math 


Creative their 


power, the opportunity to arouse and 


teachers have within 


inspire young people to understand, 
appreciate, and desire to study math 
ematics as well as science. An expe 


rienced teacher projects certain feelings 
which help ignite the spark, if present, 
in the natural ability of the child. 


Utilizing the principle in psychology 


I 
that class room work becomes more 


meaningful if it is related to previous 
experiences, the teacher can help pupils 
enjoy informal geometry before it is 


studied from the text-book. Children 


like to do construction work with com- 


pass, protractor, and ruler. 


It can be like a game and lots of 


fun for the class to construct triangles 


when given three sides or two sides 


and the included angle or two angles 


and the included side. Cutting these 


out and placing them upon one another 
will show that some of them can be 
made to coinside and therefore may be 
said to be “congruent.” 
Acquiring Facts by Experimenting 
Boys and girls can measure and do 
some experimental work with right 
triangles, to find the relationship be- 
tween the sides. They may find the 
area of a square made from each side 


of the right triangle to see that 3° + 4° 
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5° and 3, 4, and 5 are sides of a 
right triangle. Thus they may be in- 
troduced to a* + b* c*, which they 
will later learn as “the square of the 
the sum of the 


hypotenuse equals 


squares of the other two sides.” 

Pe rhaps the teacher will be able to 
encourage a bright child to read and 
report on Pythagorus and his Theorem. 

Let the children refer back to their 
own constructed triangles. Using them, 
they can learn patterns common among 
all triangles. To do so they should: 


Find the 


triangles. 


sum of the three angles of the 


the sum of two sides of a tri- 
angle with the third side. 


Compare 


difference between two 
with the third. 


Compare 


Compare the 
sides 
the length of the side opposite 
the smallest angle to the length of the side 
opposite the largest angle. 

The 


them to understand that the sum of the 


above would of course lead 
angles of any triangle is 180 degrees; 
the sum of any two sides of a triangle 
third the 


two 


is greater than the side ; 


difference between any sides is 
smaller than the third side; the largest 
side of a triangle is opposite the largest 
angle and the smallest side opposite 


the smallest angle. 


Preparing Teachers for Such Work 
Activities such as these might well 

be touched upon in methods courses 

for future upper grade teachers, thus 


providing them with a wealth of ideas 
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This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers 
at various grade levels. They have been provided by classroom 
teachers who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and pro- 
cedures which they have found useful and are willing to pass on 
as tips worth trying or adapting to other classrooms. 


The articles in the current issue were written by two high school 
teachers of long experience. Mrs. Topp teaches at Von Steuben 
High School; Mrs. Choldin at Senn High School. 


This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in 
fact it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip 
informally and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 


from which to select interesting work 
for their classes. With such informal 


work in mathematics behind them, 
students beginning the study of geom- 
etry in high school weuld not find the 
facts and vocabulary so new and ab- 
stract ; the ideas, having been discussed 
treated as old 


friends and greeted with confidence. 


before, can instead be 


RACHEL G. Topp 


Foreign Language Classes 
Translate Books for Children 
About twenty-five advanced students 
of Spanish at Senn High School are 
third 
translating simple little English story 


for the consecutive semester 


books into Spanish. Before the semes- 
ter is over they will send these books 
to the Biblioteca Infantil, a children’s 


library in San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico. 

The students are doing this for the 
practice that it gives them in translat- 
ing and for the gratification they get 
out of participating in an experience 
in bettering international relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

The participants have been so en- 
thusiastic about the project that they 
have required no prodding and no 
incentives. Even second 


some year 


students have participated. 
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Task Motivates Learning 

The translation of these books serves 
as a stimulus for third and fourth year 
students at a time when their interest 
may otherwise be lagging. 

Books translated included Cinderella, 
Peter Rabbit, The Little Red Hen, Thi 
Three Bears, Peter and the Wolf, and 


other similar stories. 


lhe project started as an outgrowth 


of a visit to the Mexican library by 
The 
founder and director of the library, 
Winnetka, 


pressed the need for books for young 


the writer during her vacation. 


a former resident of ex- 


children, and thus the project was 


initiated. 

At the beginning of the fall semester 
books in this 
explained to the third 
and fourth year classes. The students 


the need for children’s 


library was 
volunteered to translate. The Spanish 
Club treasury supplied some of 
the 
bought many books. 


the 


funds, and students themselves 


Students Work on Own Time 

The translators worked singly, in 
pairs, or in teams of three. The work 
was done during Spanish Club meet- 
ings, during 


study periods, and at 


home. There was no formal organi- 


zation to the project although this type 
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Students are proud of the translations they have made of American books for children. 


of activity could well be under the 
auspices of a Spanish Club or a special 


committee. When the translations were 


completed, the sponsor checked them 


and returned them to the students 
for typing. The typewritten text was 
pasted above or over the Enelish text. 

Letters of appreciation sent by the 


recipients of the books to the par- 
ticipating students have increased their 


1 
} 


enthusiasm for the project and the 


I 
study of Spanish. 
that the 
vocabulary of the participants has in- 


It is of interest to note 


creased considerably. They have also 


had a feeling of practical achievement. 


The boys and girls look upon this not 
as a Spanish teaching project, but 
rather as an experience in human re- 
lations between the Mexican children 
and themselves. Several of them have 
visited Mexico, and others are planning 


to visit there this year. 


This project can easily be started by 
other foreign language classes. Foreign 
consuls can supply names of rural 
libraries or schools in their country in 
need of this assistance. Classes can 
correspond with these institutions and 


thus inaugurate this activity. 


HANNAH W. CHOLDIN 


« 


The number of children enrolled in Chicago Public School 
classes for the educable mentally handicapped during De- 
cember, 1957, erroneously stated as 2,589 in our last issue, 


was actually 5,308. 
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News in Education 


Chicago Teachers College 
1958 Summer Session 

The 1958 eight-week summer session 
of the Chicago Teachers College will 
be conducted at the South Campus and 
the North Campus from June 30 to 
August 22. Since this session is tuition 
free, the only costs involved are fees 
of $10.00 for a full program or 
$1.50 per credit hour for a part-time 
program. 

The summer offerings are intended 
to serve the following persons : 

1. Teachers who to take courses 

in order to qualify in another teaching field 
or who wish to take refresher courses. 


2. Individuals 


wish 


who wish to meet 
or Chicago certification requirements or 
who _ hold certificates to teach 
and wish to continue their preparation for 
an examination. 


state 


temporary 


who have 
wish to carry a 
lighter load during the regular session, or 


students 
who 


3. Regular session 


credit deficiencies, 
who wish to complete graduation require- 
ments in less than four years. 

4. Students interested in the graduate 
programs and offerings. 

5. Graduates of the College who wish 
to complete their fourth year of work 
toward the bachelor of education degree. 

6. New applicants for admission to the 
college. 


This summer a program in outdoor 
science education will be presented by 
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@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


the Chicago Teachers College in co 
with the Forest 
District of Cook County. Practical field 


operation Preserve 
studies for teachers will be offered at 
Camp two four-week 
periods, June 30 to July 25 and July 
28 to August 22. The 
available 


Sagawau for 
four courses 
the summer 
It is possible to register for 


are listed in 
schedule. 
Resi- 


one, two, three, or four courses. 


dence at the camp will be optional. 

Schedules of classes will be available 
by May 5. Copies of the schedule and 
full information regarding registration 
can be obtained from the Registrar of 
the South Campus at 6800 Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago 21 (ABerdeen 4- 
3900); or the North Campus at 
2216 West Hirsch Street, Chicago 22 
(HUmboldt 6-1040). 

Following is a tentative listing of 
course offerings and their credit hour 
values. Courses marked with an asterisk 
(*) are offered at both campuses ; those 
marked by a dagger (+) are offered at 
the North Campus only. Those without 
special marks are offered only at the 
South Campus. 


Art 
122 Visual Design Processes (2) 
*123 Basic Visual Design (2) 
*124 Advanced Visual Design (3) 
204 Laboratory in Art Education (1) 
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354 Creative Art in the Upper English and Speech 


Grades (2) 
English 


Business : = ‘ 
*116 American Literature (3) 


156 Intermediate Typewriting (2) 119 Composition I (3) 

253 Advanced Typewriting (2) 

260 Office Machines (4) 

282 Industrial Organization and 
Management (3) 


120 Composition II (3) 
123 Introduction to Literature (3) 
*124 Readings in Literature (3) 


*202 Children’s Literature (3) 


Education *206 Teaching of.the Language Arts in 
#238 Philosophy and Organization of the Elementary School (3) 
American Public Education (4) 208 Literature for Children in the Pri 
263 History of America mary Grades (3) 
Education (3) 272 Problems in School Journalism 
264 Philosophy of Education (3) I (1) 
*268 Elementary School Classroom 273 Problems in School Journalism 
Management (3) It (1) 
OS Elementary Student Teaching (6) 274 Problems in School Journalism 
ablade ce III (1) 
17UD_ Special Class Methods for Edu ive 
cable Mentally Handicapped 303 Reading Methods and Materials 
(2) for Educable Mentally Handicapped 
‘ ae ’ i (2) 
23 Educational Research and Eval Fs ; : 
uation (3) 7311 Shakespeare (3) 
324 Principles of Curriculum Con 314 Victorian Literature (3) 
struction (3) 318 Diagnosis and Remediation in Cases 
#330 Eyaluation of Instruction (3) of Reading Disability (3) 


. : aoe a . 219 S< oes ric ‘ters .e 
+344 Education of the Gifted Child (3 319 Studies in American Literature (3) 


_ , ‘ ‘ +39 ai > : — 
354 Survey of Special Education (2) 320 Major English Writers before 1800 
: ea . (3) 
*357. Audio-Visual Education (3) 
365 Psychology of I lemet tary School Speech 
Subjects (3) 


101 Fundamentals of Speech (2) 
376 Human Relations in the Ele ba taint maitidbaahak, dian 
mentary School 


411 7 


a es *310 Methods of Teaching Speech in the 
he Secondary School Curriculum Elementary School (3) 
3) 


a 


311 Creative Dramatics for Children 
253EMH Student Teaching of the Edu 2) 
cable Mentally Handicapped 
Children (3) 


ao 
ws" 
hN 


Speech Improvement in the Class- 
room 2) 
265EMH_ Student Teaching Seminar, 


304 Auditory Training and the Use of 
Ungraded Divisions (1) 


Hearing Aids (2) 


. 401 Seminar in Research for Deafness 
KGP Education an oO 
108 Childhood Education (3) 
227 Teaching Reading in the Primary Industrial Arts 
Grades (J) *106 Elementary Industrial Arts (2) 
+228 Play and Rhythmic Expression (2) 264 Crafts (3) 
+229 Art and Crafts in the Kindergarten *270 Plastics (3) 
Primary Grades (2) 272 Ceramics (3) 
‘ : ; . 72 ati 2 
+266 Principles and Methods of Kinder 273 Metal (3) 
garten-Primary Education I (3) +274 Wood (3) 
a 1 ; aides 7c ae Ra 2 
*267_ Principles and Methods of Kinder- 275 Electricity (3) 


garten Primary [Education II (3) 301 Study and Use of Plastics (3) 
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Study 
Study 
Study 
Study 
Study 


(5) 


and Use of Ceramics (3) 
and Use 


and Use 


and Use 


of Metals (3) 
(3) 


of Electricity 


of Leather 
(3) 
and Use of Graphic Arts 


Industrial Arts 
Divisions (3) 


for Ungraded 


Industrial Education 


260 
265 
270 


302 


413 


Library 


-2 
253 


302 


Electric Shop (3) 
Metal Shop (3) 
Print Shop (3) 
Supervision of Industrial Educa- 
tion (3) 

Shop 
ment 


Organization and Manage 


(3) 
Industrial Arts in the Elementary 


Schools (3) 
Foundations of 


tion (3) 


Industrial Educa 


Education 
\rranged ) 


Seminar in Industrial 
(Hours and Credit 


Science 


Reading Guidance for the Primary 
and Intermediate Grades (3) 
Principles of Library 
High School (3) 


Science for 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 
Guidance for 
Grades (3) 


Reading the Upper 


Functions of the School 


(3) 


Library 


Problems in Administering the 


School Library (3) 
The Curriculum 
Library (3) 


and the School 


Library Materials for Adolescents 
(3) 
Reference Sources 
(3) 


Methods 


and 


Problems in Reading Guidance (3) 


Mathematics 


*103 
151 
152 


*204 


+316 
321 


320 


College Mathematics (5) 
College Algebra (3) 
Trigonometry (3) 
Methods of Teaching 
Grades 3-8 (3) 


Arithmetic, 


Mathematics of Statistics (3) 
Calculus III (3) 


History of Mathematics (3) 
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Music 
*109 
*110 
*202 


206 


208 


Natural 


Repertoire and Conducting (2) 
Fundamentals of Music (3) 
Teaching Music in Grades 3-5 (2) 


Understanding and 


(2) 


Appreciation 


Teaching Music in 
Grades 1 and 2 (2) 


Kindergarten, 


Sciences 


Biological Science 


107 
*108 
*201 


304 


+401 


Biological Science I (3) 
Biological Science II (3) 
Microbiology and Human Physiol 
ogy (4) 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygien« 
of the Eye (2) 

> 


Forest Biology £2) 


Insects of the 
(2) 

[he Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Speech and Hearing Mechan 


isms 


Chicago Region 


(3) 
Entomology (3) 


without Backbones (I: 


vertebrates) I (2) 


Animals 


Summer Flora I (2) 
Evolution (3) 
General Mi ‘robiology (3) 


Advances in the Biological Sciences 
(3) 


Botany 


151 


Plant Morphology (3) 


Physical Science 


101 
102 
+301 
+401 


Physical Science I (3) 
Physical Science IT (3) 
Astronomy (3) 


Advances in the Physical Sciences 
. 
(3) 


Science 


208 


Physical 
115 
116 
127 
*204 


*205 


tThese 


The Teaching of Elementary Sci 
ence, Grades 3-8 (3) 

Education 
Badminton (1) 
Golf (1) 
Recreational Games (1) 
Health Education (1) 


First Aid (1) 
courses offered at Camp Sagawau 
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Psychology 

*110 General Psychology (3) 

*205 Introduction to Child Development 
(3) 

*206 Educational Psychology (3) 

305 Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren (2) 

*306 Mental Hygiene (2) 

*308 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 

309 Mental Measurement (3) 

317. Psychology of the Mentally Handi- 
capped (3) 

325 Survey of Mental Retardation (2) 

354 Introduction to Statistical Methods 
(4) 

406 Individual Projects in Mental De- 
ficiency (35) 

413 Research in Psychology (3) 


Social Sciences 


Geography 

104. World Regional Geography (3) 
History 

103 Western Civilization, 1600 (4) 
*201 American History (3) 


+307. Growth of American Civilization 


II, 1850-1916 (3) 


Political Science 


202 American Political Scene (3) 
Sociology 

*201 Social Dynamics (3) 

4302. The Urban Community (3) 


Social Science 


*203 Methods of 
Studies (2) 


Teaching the Social 


Honors for High School 
Students in English 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English has announced plans to 
select annually the top 435 high school 
English students and recommend them 
for college scholarships. 

Each high school will nominate its 
best juniors before May 1, 1958, and 
final decisions will be made in January, 
1959, when the nominees are seniors. 
Each state will be entitled to as many 
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award winners as it has representa- 
tives in Congress. High schools with 
fewer than 500 students in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve combined may nomi- 
nate candidate for the award. 
Larger schools will nominate one can- 
didate for each 500 students enrolled. 


one 


Judging will be based on recom- 
mendations, samples of the student’s 
writing, and special tests. 


Films of TV Documentary 
Made Available to Schools 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has announced it is making 
available to high schools, clubs, and 
community organizations films of its 
documentary - television “The 
Twentieth Century.” 


series 


A total of twenty-six programs will 
be available following their network 
presentation on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The shows include 
Man of the Century”, a biography of 
Winston Churchill; “Guided Missile” ; 
“D-Day,” in two parts; “FDR: Third 
Term to Pearl Harbor’; and “FBI”. 


“Remedies” for Educational 
Problems Assailed 


John E. Ivey, executive vice-presi- 
dent of New York University, address- 
ing a teacher education conference at 
the University of Georgia, recently 
stated that the student is 
in critical danger of being intellectually 
smothered in a sea of 


American 


irrelevant and 
obsolete subject matter, courses, and 
teaching methods—and an added dose 
of science and mathematics will just 
increase this danger. 


our educational 
program as outlined by Dr. Ivey should 
be the development of intellectual 
power. This would include the ability 
to think, to evaluate evidence, to be 
mentally creative, to communicate ef- 
fectively, and to use mathematical tools 


The objective of 
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and symbols to aid in these intellectual 
processes. 

Illustrating that science concentra- 
tion alone is not the answer to our 
current educational problems Ivey 
stated, “It is easy to forget that this 
country has never been a world leader 
in basic research and theory in the 
sciences. Our accomplishments in the 
field of nuclear energy depended 
heavily on the genius of refugee scien- 
tists from Europe. These men came 
out of cultures where the highest value 
was placed on the demonstration of 
intellectual excellence.” 

Thus, he concluded the task of creat- 
ing a social environment which would 
cultivate minds and men capable of 
scaling the highest peaks of scientific 
and scholarly excellence is one so 
gigantic, that the patchwork of edu- 
cational remedies suggested so far in 
this country should be viewed as an 
affront to the destiny of the United 
States. 

The challenge to education, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ivey, is for educators to 
have the courage to produce an edu- 
cational system equal to the intellectual 
challenges facing free men. 


Another View of 
Education Today 


At the fourty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Association of American Col- 
leges in January, John A. Hannah, 
president of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, declared that the American edu- 
cational system does not need drastic 
overhauling in the wake of the Sput- 
niks’ flight. 
that 
for more scientific educa- 


On the believes 


the clamor 


contrary, he 


tion for large numbers of young peo- 
ple should be viewed as a vote of con- 
fidence in American higher education. 
It is to their colleges and universities 
that people are turning in this “hour 
of need”. 
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To solve what appear to be problems 
today, Dr. Hannah outlined four sug 
gestions for the future course of edu- 
cation. They are: 


1. A renewed examination of our educa- 
tional structure in order to eliminate non- 
essential work for students and faculties. 


2. Increased study of other cultures and 


languages to provide better understanding 
in a confused and suspicious world. 


3. Expanded programs in adult educa- 
tion to help kindle an increasing awareness 
of our world responsibilities and awareness 
of our need to make sacrifices to meet the 
challenge of the times. 


4. Improved understanding between col- 
leges and the secondary schools which send 
them graduates. College standards should 
be kept high and secondary schools should 
be helped to meet them. 


Radio Programs for Parents 
Of Exceptional Children 


Under the auspices and moderation 
of Frances A. Mullen, assistant super 
intendent of Chicago in charge of spe- 


cial education in Chicago schools, a 
series of radio broadcasts by and for 
mothers of handicapped children is 
being presented over WBEZ—FM on 
alternate Tuesdays at 10:45 a. m. 
These broadcasts involve discussions 
of the problems of 
children with orthopedic 
It is the hope of the 


mothers having 
handicaps. 
that 
mothers of all handicapped children 
will learn of situations and of possible 
assistance that may apply to their own 
situation. 


S] yONnSsoOors 


Started on March 
broadcasts involves general discussion 


18, the series of 


of the following areas: 
March 18 Mothers of 
orthopedic handicaps. 
April 1 
classes 
April 15 
May 6: 
May 20: 


speech defects. 


children with 


Mothers of children in 


EMH 


Mothers of blind 


Mothers of deaf children. 


children. 


Mothers of 


children with 
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June 3: Mothers of children in EMH 
classes. 

June 17: Handicapped adults look at 
their childhood. 


In addition to the above program, 
a series of broadcasts by pupils from 
the special classes and schools has been 
25. These 


broadcasts aim to give mothers an in- 


in progress since February 


sight into how much such children 
can accomplish and how well they 


can perform. 


\lso broadcast 
FM at 


from station WBEZ 


10:45 a.m. on alternate 


Tuesdays, the series includes: 


February 24: Parental 


March 11: Hospital and 


instruction 


March 25 


school. 


homebound 


Spalding School. 


April 5 Cooperative Research Project 

Emerson School 

\pril 22: Oglesby School (Blind chil- 
dren ) 

May 13 Parker School (Deaf Oral 
Program). 

May 27: Speech Correction. 

June 10: Franklin School (Mentally 


Retarded). 


Today’s School Policies 
Influence Our Future — NEA 

The 1958 the National 
I-ducation Association is “Our future 


theme of 


goes to school today.” 


In elaboration, NEA president Ly- 
man V. Ginger stated that today’s 
policies will determine tomorrow’s re- 
sults and that now is the time for 
educators to coordinate their thinking 
and improve policies for instructional 
improvement. In support of these no- 
tions, Dr. Ginger cited Russia’s present 
science program as the result of po- 
put into fifteen 
ago: small classes, well-prepared teach- 
ers, prestige and adequate salaries for 
teachers. 


licies effect years 
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National Science Foundation 
Holds Summer Institutes 


During the summer of 1958, 5,CO00 
high-school teachers and 250 college 


teachers of science and mathematics 
will benefit from teacher-training pro- 
grams sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation at 108 summer 


institutes in 
tions. 


104 educational institu- 
A total of 99 of the institutes 
will be cpen only to high-school teach- 
ers of 


will be 


science or mathematics; four 
open to both high school and 
college teachers ; and five will be open 
to college teachers only, 

Providing intensive training in sci- 
ence subject matter, these institutes 
have suggested methods by which col- 
and universities 

subject 


leges may consider 


similar matter emphasis in 
their course offerings to prospective 
teachers cf science and mathematics. 
The program has been given substan- 
tial impetus by 


two 


Congress which for 


successive earmarked 
$9,500,000 of the Foundation’s appro- 


priation to assure supplemental training 


years has 


for secondary-school science teachers. 

Foundation grants to each summer 
institute will tuition 
and cther fees for a specified number 
of teachers, usually fifty. Most in- 
stitutes will pay stipends directly to 
participating teachers at a maximum 
rate of $75.per week, with additional 
allowances for dependents 
travel. 


cover costs of 


and _ for 


Inquiries and applications for par- 
ticipation should be addressed to the 
directors of the individual institutes. 
In Illinois inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to: 

D. M. Henderson, Geology Depart- 
ment, University of Illinois (institute 
for college teachers only; field of 
specialization: Earth Science). 

Alfred L. Putnam, Eckhart Hall 
411, University of Chicago (institute 
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for high school teachers: only; field 
of specialization: mathematics). 

Wayne W. Wantland, Science Di- 
vision, Illinois Wesleyan University 
(institute is for high school teachers 
only, covering the fields of biology, 
chemistry, physics, and radiation 
biology ). 


Ph. D.’s Fail to Stay 
In Teaching Positions 

A recent NEA study “Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand in Colleges and Uni- 
versities” indicates. a deterioration in 
the quality of college teaching staffs, 
especially in the field of science. 

In 1956-57 only 23.5 per cent of all 
new teachers held the Ph. D. degree. 
Almost fourteen per cent of the new 
full-time college teachers came directly 
from high school teaching positions. 
Seventy-five per cent of all science 
Ph. D.’s by-passed teaching for another 
career. About forty-two per cent of 
the Ph. D.’s in all fields 
turned tu other careers. 


combined 


Educational work claimed almost all 
of those earning the doctor’s degree 
in the following fields: accounting, 
journalism, library science, physical 
education, Englisl¥, foreign languages, 
history, and education. 


Seek Teachers for 
American Schools Abroad 

Schools established for children of 
United States citizens stationed abroad 
are now recuiting personnel for the 
1958-59 school year. 

Foreign teaching posts will be avail- 
able in schools operated by the army 
for American children in Germany, 
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France, Italy, Japan, and Okinawa. 
The greatest number of vacancies will 
be for elementary school teachers ex 
perienced in the primary grades. Sec- 
ondary teachers who qualify in two 
major fields will be needed; and there 
are opportunities for school librarians, 
guidance counselors, and dormitory su- 
pervisors. A limited number of admin- 
istrative positions are expected to be 
available. 

General qualifications for foreign 
teaching posts include a bachelor’s de- 
gree, two years of teaching experience, 
and a valid teaching certificate. The 
tour of duty is one year. Salary for 
the instructional staff in $388 monthly 
with yent-free 
most 


quarters available in 
and free transportation 
overseas and return. 


areas, 


NEA Publishes Weekly 
Educational Bulletin 

Education, U.S.A., a new weekly 
report on educational affairs published 
by the National School Public Rela- 
ticns Association and the NEA’s Press 


and Radio Division, made its first pub 


lic appearance at the regional conven- 
tion of the 
School Administrators in St. 
last February. 


American Association of 


Louis 


The new bulletin will be published 


in Washington, D. C., and_ report 
significant educational news. Managing 
editor of the Jeanne 


Rogers who recently joined the Na 


newsletter is 


ticnal School Public Relations Associa 
tion staff after ten years as education 
reporter on newspapers in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Washington, D.C. 








Periodicals 


“A Report on Self-selection in Reading.” 
By Marion Young. Elementary English, 
March, 1958. 

A middle-grade teacher describes her 
successful individualized ways of teach- 
ing reading. Formal ability grouping 
is avoided; instead, the emphasis is 
placed upon a reading program that is 
rich in areas of interest and thought- 
provoking activities. Books are selected 
on many subjects and varying degree 
of difficulty from one grade below the 
poorest reader to one grade above the 
best reader as determined by reading 
test scores. 
interested in the 
outlined weekly plan with specific daily 
procedures. On Monday and Tuesday 
the 
groups have an opportunity to read to 


Teachers will be 


pupils in each of four reading 


and talk with the teacher. Book chats 
are scheduled for Wednesday. Thurs- 
day is book reviewing day. The most 
popular method of reviewing books is 
dramatization. Enough of the story is 
told to motivate other pupils to read 
the book. Another activity on Thurs- 
day is the selection of the book of 
the 


for reading “Weekly Readers,” “News 


week. Finally, Friday is used 


Time,” and remedial work. A regular 
part of the weekly program is the daily 
allotment of time for word study prior 


to each reading period. 
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“How Much Community Participation?” 
By Henry Benton Steele and Harold R. 


Bottrell. Phi Delta Kappan, February, 
1958. 
How active are teachers in commu- 


The researchers 
wanted to know not only whether a 
teacher belonged to and was active in 


nity organizations ? 


organizations, but which organizations 
and how much participation. Their 
study reported participation for ninety 
industrial 
city. 


education teachers in one 

The findings revealed that member- 
ships did not appear to be an accurate 
indication of participation, even in or- 
ganizations with the highest member- 
ship. Teachers appeared to participate 
less than moderately in terms of at- 
tendance and leadership. In only two 
groups of organizations, religious and 
recreational, did the evidence show that 
teachers played extensive leadership 
roles. 

The 


any 


writers add_ that 
evaluation of teacher 
participation must be 


relation to 


hasten to 
reasonable 
considered in 
factors as teaching 
load, time required for school work 
after schools hours, and various per- 
sonal commitments of teachers. One 
probable by-product attributed to the 
survey is increased appreciation by the 
community of the roles teachers play 
as citizen-teachers. 


such 
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“Some Faults of Science Teaching.” 
By H. W. Heckstall-Smith. The Times 
(London) Educational Supplement, Jan- 
vary 24, 1958. 

Fault finding in science teaching 
apparently is not limited to American 
education. The writer, a physics teach- 
er, discusses at length the weaknesses 
of science instruction in England’s 
secondary schools and its universities. 
These faults, accord- 
ing to the writer, tend to turn the 
“most thrilling into mere 
chores and lively teenagers into rather 
dim graduates.” 

The “bad habit” is found in 
the imbalance between class time for 
theory and time 


weaknesses or 


subjects 


first 


class for straight 
Not enough time is 


devoted to individual experiments even 


laboratory work. 


though scientific apparatus is available. 


Emphasis on formula-memory is cited 
The 


writer contends that a good memory 


as another pedagogical mistake. 


formulae is a doubtful asset be- 
cause it may relieve one of the need 
to think. 


for 


Less important among the enumer- 


ated criticisms are those which do not. 


directly involve the teaching function. 
These (1) Ready-made, time- 
saving laboratory equipment which de- 
prive scientifically minded youth of 
maximum opportunity for problem- 
2) Scientific texts which 


(2) 
contain “profound errors’ about the 


are: 


solving. 


nature of scientific theory. 


“Reading of Comic Books By Seventh- 
Grade Children.” By W. Paul Blakely. 
The Elementary School Journal, March, 
1958. 

The problem of children’s reading of 
comic books appears to be less serious 
than often depicted in literature. This 
would appear to be the general im- 
pression obtained from this article 
which compares earlier studies on 
comics with current findings. 
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In this report complete data were 
obtained for 172 boys and 151 girls 
from two junior high schools in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Comic-book reading was 
casually included in a “Junior High 
Interest Questionnaire’ administered 
monthly. For each pupil the data de- 
rived from the questionnaires included 
a computed total comic-book frequency, 
the number of different titles, and a 
comic-book type score based on criteria 
set forth by the Cincinnati Committee 
to determine degree of objectionability. 


According to the writer, the reading 
of comic books may be decreasing due 
in part, perhaps, to advent of television. 
Although children read some comic 
books which merit ratings of “Some 
Objection” or “Objectionable,” the 
predominant proportion of comic-book 
reading fell into the “No Objection” 
category. Donald Duck was still the 
top favorite of both boys and girls. 
Some differences the 
pattern of for 


found in 
reading 
The boys read with 
significantly higher frequency and pro- 


were 
comic-b« 0k 
boys and girls. 


portionately more of the boys’ reading 
was classified as objectionable. 


“Foreign Languages from the First 
Grade.” By Vera V. Villegas. The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, 


1958. 
Hicksville, 
no dominant 


February, 


New York, which 


foreign elements in its 


has 


population, provides foreign language 
instruction in its elementary schools, 
The language study is begun in the 
first grade and continued through the 
high school. Spanish, French, Italian, 
and German are taught in the elemen- 
tary In the first three years 
the method The 
pupil is then gradually exposed to the 
process of becoming literate in the 
language. 


schi iM yl. 


aural-oral is used. 


conducted 
tirely in the foreign language being 
taught. 


Classes are en- 
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The program includes a study of 
the cultural aspects of each nation. In 
addition, annual 
Italian 
day when the entire school enjoys a 
typical national dish prepared by the 
children and served by parents dressed 


has an 
French, German, Spanish, or 


each school 


in foreign costumes. 
The 


eTram 


teachers involved in the 
majors 


whose family background is foreign, 


pro- 


are foreign language 


insuring the auditory adaptability to 


correct accent and intonation. 


The writer believes that the acqui- 


sition of complex skills in 
helps to 


understanding of 


foreign 
languages create a_ better 
foreign people and 
insures our position in the world of 


diplomacy 


Tape: “Personal Lessons at Personal 
Speeds.” By Sumner C. Powell. Saturday 
Review, February 15, 1958. 

One of the projects recently sub- 
sidized by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to help solve the 
“shortage of outstanding teachers”’ is 
at St. Scholastica Con- 
vent School in Covington, Louisiana. 
The world’s first 
utilizes tape recordings and audio-visual 
devices to individualize instruction. All 
courses in the curriculum are tape- 
recorded on three aptitude levels. The 
nerve center of this electronized class- 


“tape teaching” 


“electronic school” 


room is the teacher’s desk with four 
tape recorders and switches corres- 
ponding to the number of student 


desks. A flip of the switch provides 
a personal lesson for the student at 
his own rate of learning. At any time, 
teacher and student may converse via 
microphone and head phone without 
disturbing others. 


These electronic devices may be 
instruction 
or to provide sustained mechanical 


instruction. The advantages claimed for 


used to supplement “live’’ 
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the electronic system include: courses 
on tape help inexperienced teachers ; 
teacher aides can direct listening groups 
while the teacher 


conducts small 


discussion and individualized 


groups ; 
instruction resolves many of the dis- 
ciplinary problems. However, despite 
the advantages, the cost appears pro- 
The 
cost of equipment, excluding wiring 
and $1,200 per 


Tape recordings on three aptitude levels 


hibitive for the average school. 


carpentry, 1s room. 
for all courses in one grade for one 
year cost another $1,200. 


“How Effective is Classroom Instruction 
in Safety?” By Dorothy Carel S. Laird. 
The Journal of School Health, February, 
1958. 


The writer questions school instruc- 


tion in safety since accident rates 
are still rising. 
instruction 


skills 


living behavior but there is no assur- 


Apparently classroom 


provides knowledge and 


essential for changes in safer- 
ance that the instruction leads to safety 
practices. To determine the answer to 
the question of instructional effective- 
ness of safety education, the writer 
suggests that it is necessary to assess 
the behavior of each individual in the 
group in order to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of instruction for the group 
as a whole. Moreover, evaluation of 
safety instruction must be in terms of 
specific objectives expressed in terms 
of behavior. 


For the most part, the degree of 
effectiveness of safety education has 
been a matter of general speculation. 
The writer calls for more experimen- 
tation and research to produce valid 
and reliable instruments to replace ex- 
isting evaluative techniques of dubious 
value. 
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“Status Overestimation, Objective 
Status, and Job Satisfaction Among Pro- 
fessions.” By Salomon Rettig, Frank N. 
Jacobson, and Benjamin Pasamanick. 


American Sociological Review, February, 
1958. 


Teachers were included in a carefully 
designed study of status overestimation 
among five professions. In addition to 
teaching, the professions represented 
were psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, and nursing. The data were 
hased on standardized interviews with 
400 individuals from the selected five 
professions. interviewee was 
asked to rate twenty-two professions, 
including his own, as he thought the 
“general public’ would. The inter- 
viewee was also asked to rate his own 


Eacl 1 


profession on a second scale and also 
where he thought the other four pro- 
fessions would place his profession. 
This information was supplemented by 
ratings of job satisfaction and indices 
of objective status such as income and 
age. 

The analysis of data revealed that 
teachers and certain groups of social 
workers and nurses significantly over- 
estimate their status. These profession- 
al groups had less total objective status, 
less income, and were younger. How- 
ever, the difference in the statements 
of job satisfaction between the high 
and low overestimators «lid not reach 
statistical significance; thus, giving 
support to the hypothesis that high 
overestimation of one’s status served 
the function of equalizing job satis- 
faction. 
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“School and Community Human- 
Relations Programs.” By Joseph H. 
Douglass. Children, January-February, 
1958. 


This is an excellent summarization of 
the problems of school and community 
human-relations programs and _ practi- 
cal methods and approaches which can 
be used to cope with such problems. 
Significant problems relating to changes 
in community make-up and the general 
lag in school policies are discussed. 
These problems include: (1) popula- 
tion growth, and 
(2) role of the school as a community 
agency ; 


change, mobility ; 
(3) attitude of ethnic groups 
out of 
relationships ; 


growing 
minority 


previous miajority- 
(4) the inex- 
perience of personnel responsible for 
school human-relations program; (5) 
lag in community education regarding 
the program; (6) administration anx- 
leties with reference to the success of 
the existing school program; and (7) 
at- 
fecting school-community equilibrium. 


internal and external “pressures’’ 


The suggested nine-point approach 
to developing good human relations is 
said to require an all-inclusive com- 
munity effort so that every individual 
knows that he belongs and consequently 
has an obligation to be of service to 
his fellow man. The basic assumption 
underlying the outlined approaches is 
that through the provision of oppor- 
tunity for living in an environment 
which demonstrates desirable practices 
in promoting the acceptance of other 
human beings on the basis of individ- 
ual merit, prejudicial attitudes will be 
altered and tensions reduced. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 


Films 


Adaptations of Plants and Animals. 1% 


4 


reels. 16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Black and 
white, $68.75; color, $125. Educational 
Collaborator: Glenn O. Blough. Available 


through Coronet 
South Water St., 


Instructional Films, 65 E. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


with 
For 
failing 
from the 
“experiment”; the 


There are some points in this film 


might not 
demonstration, 
to water a plant, 


which a_ biologist concur. 


example: a such as 
and screening it 
sun is not ne 
length of necessary for the 
implied evolution of adaptations is 
inadequate; fish do not 
water 


essarily an 
time stated as 
wholly 
breathe air from 


since ee and respiration are 


not identical; plants with roots do not obtain 
their food 


hyacinths 


from the soil, nor do 
their food 
should not be 


water 


obtain from water; a 


described for children 
horrible’; a turtle 


withdraw its soft 


bear 
as “large and does not 
underneath its hard 
shell; a comparison of mouth parts of aphids 
and the justified 


they are plants do not have 


body 
hummingbird is not since 
not homologous ; 
biologists do not favor the idea 


plants. 


quills Sore 


of “protective adaptations” for 


also dubious usages of 


There are 
English: “looks like’ should not be 
tuted for “resemblance.” 


some 


substi- 


This film is levelled at intermediate and 
upper elementary grades. 


James M. Sanders and 
Herbert F. Lamp 


Indonesia: The Land and the People. 1% 
reels. 16 mm sound. 13 minutes. Black and 
white, $68.75; color, $125. Educational Col- 
laborator: J.O. M. Broek. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 


Water St., Chicago 1, III 
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Ue A 


a poets] serra 


Chicago Teachers College 


This 
about 
position ; 


excellent film emphasizes four 


Indonesia: (1) 


con- 
cepts its geographic 
(2) traditions; (3) natural re- 
and (4) political and 
changes occurring today. All four concepts 
admirable fashion. The 
indicating the 


sources ; economic 
are achieved in an 
addition of maps sources of 
the people of Indonesia is a great help in 
understanding the diversity of population that 
exists in this young republic. The photography 
and commentary are excellent. Highly recom- 


mended for grades 6-9. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 
States (OAS): 
1 reel. 


American 
d {ctivities. 
15 minutes. 


Organization of 
A Digest of Its 


sound. 


16 mm 
Black and white, and in 
Available for loan on application to 
the Office of Public Relations, 
Washington 6, D. 


color. 
Pan American 
Union, 


This film conferences of the 
States that belong to 
American States (OAS), 


meetings of the Council of OAS, and cultural 


portrays 
twenty-one American 
the Organization of 
and staff activities of the organization. The 
beauty of the building and grounds of the 
headquarters of the Pan Union 


displayed. 


\merican 
in Washington is authentically 


Through the use of charts, maps, and scenes, 


the history, and activities of 
OAS are 
much to be 
tables 


would be 


development, 


shown. However, the maps leave 


desired. Scenes at conference 


might be improved if the delegates 
heard stating a few of the many 
resolutions which are part of the records of 


these conferences. 


Excellent photography, color, and sound. 


For the high school. 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 
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Birds of the Prairie Marshes. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and white and 
color. No rental charge, but borrower pays 
insured transportation charges both ways. 
National Film Board of Canada, Canadian 
Consulate General, 111 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 2, III. 


This film shows some of the more prom- 
inent members of the waterfowl fauna at the 
Delta Waterfowl Research Station on Lake 
Manitoba. Several common ducks (mallard, 
blue-winged teal, wood duck, etcetera, are 
shown in flight and while feeding and preen- 
ing. Several species of geese are also shown. 


Close-up photography is employed to dis- 
play plumage effectively. Unfortunately, the 
color is not very good, and many of the 
colors are obscured by an orange overcast. 
The commentary on nesting and migratory 
habits of certain species is interesting and 
informative. The common nesting habits and 
the occasional interbreeding of the blue goose 
and the lesser snow goose are mentioned. 
The film narrator states that possibly these 
two species are color variants of a single 
species. In this reviewer's opinion, the point 
is not well taken. 


The film is suitable for the secondary level 
of instruction and could be used effectively 
in introductory courses at the college level. 


Francesco B. Trama 


Machines That Help the Farmer. 
16 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and white, 
$50; color, $100. Producer: Paul Burnford. 
Available through Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 


> 


25, Calif. 


1 reel. 


This film fills a special need for primary 
level city children who have no knowledge 
of farm life. An excellent analogy is made 
between the gardening processes and tools 
which a city gardener uses and the parallel 
and which are used on a 
mechanized tractor-powered farm. Especially 
effective is the manner in which such con- 
cepts as “irrigation,” “cultivating,” “plowing,” 
and “harvesting” are developed. Photography 
and sound are both excellent. A very useful 
film for the first five grades. 


processes tools 


Charles R. Monroe 

United States Expansion: The Oregon 
Country. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. 12 minutes. 
Black and white, $68.75 ; color, $125. Educa- 
tional Collaborator : Earl Pomeroy. Available 
through Coronet Instruction Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, II. 
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This film is designed to reereate for the 
student the historical mood and extent of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, the establish- 
ment of the first British and American fur- 
trading posts, the War of 1812, the coming 
of the missionaries, the large scale movement 
of settlers from the East, and the “54-40” 
issue resolved in the Treaty of 1846. 

The teacher of American History will find 
this film useful. Although it is not provoc- 
ative, it is illustrative of the historical time 
span it covers. The teacher will want to give 
more meaning to the era by asking discussion 
questions after the film is shown. 

The presentation of the historical develop- 
ment and the acquisition of the land in the 
northwest captures interest from the start; 
the maps are effective and the narration clear 
and convincing. It is recommended for use 
in the upper grades and especially for senior 
high school classes. 

Sonya F. Spiesman 

United States Expansion: Florida. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 20 minutes. Black and white, 
$68.75 ; color, $125. Available through Coro- 
net Instruction Films, 65 FE. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, IIL. 

This film does a good job of outlining the 
history of Florida from 1513 to 1845 as well 
as pointing up the significance of geographic 
position in the history of an area. The length 
of the film gives the instructor ample time 
afterward to fill in the outline, to emphasize 
the most important points, and to point up 
their significance for a broader consideration 
of the events and problems affecting the 
United States and Europe at this time. 

It is well suited for the junior and senior 
high-school level as well as for college history 
At the latter level the instructor can 
do more with the interpretation and signifi- 
cance, while at the former level perhaps more 
fill-in of information could be emphasized. 

William H. Strawn 


classes. 


(1750- 
minutes. 


Inventions in America’s Growth 
1850). 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 
Black and white, $55; color, $100. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Roy A. Price. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

A good film for instructional purposes 
highlighting the major inventions contribut- 
ing to America’s growth during the years 
1750-1850. In 1850, when the first reaper 
comes to his community an cld settler recalls 
his first sights of the spinning jenny, steam 
engine, cotton gin, locomotive, and the tele- 
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graph, and remembers the effects of these 
machines in meeting the needs of American 
settlers. The presentation is interesting, sig- 
nificant and could be used to good advantage 
in the intermediate 


program. 


studies 
Rokusek 


grades social 


H. J. 


English Literature. 
1% 16 mm sound. 
and white, $68.75; 
Collaborator: Richard 
structional Films, 65 E. 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


By centering the action of this film in a 


The Victorian Period. 
15 minutes. Black 
color, $125. Educational 
Attick. Coronet In- 


South Water St., 


reels. 


London book shop of one hundred years ago, 
the producers were able to work in comments 
about major Victorian writers and_ their 
conflicting ideas. Appropriate and generally 
effective mention is made of the social and 
intellectual problems of the times, on a level 
appropriate for high school students. The 
worked into the script are not 
always typical of the authors (in 


comments 
the case 
of Ruskin for example) ; they are too brief 
true flavor. An _ occasional 
anachronism is apparent, as in having New- 
man referred to as a cardinal at a time when 
Dickens was still living. Yet in high schools, 


to give any 


the film will serve well enough as an intro- 
duction to the study of a Victorian literary 
work or a survey of the period. Photographed 


in England. Irwin J. Suloway 


American Indians of Today. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 16 minutes. Black and white, $75; 
color, $150. Educational Collaborator: Ruth 
M. Underhill. Available through Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, IIL. 


Those who want to show the condition of 
life or the social and economic status of the 
Indian today will find this film quite well 
suited for their purposes. The film traces the 
occupations and life of the 400,000 Indians 
residing in the states at present. The survey 
covers all parts of the country though natur- 
ally it stresses the West where most 
live 

The It is chiefly, 
however, suitable for the development of a 
unit on Indian 
Americans, presenting in the latter case an 
interesting segment of it. There is a good 
deal of authenticity about the film. Its actors 
are the Indians locale the 
Indian farms, ranches, and industries, and 
its plot life as it is lived by real human 
beings. The vocabulary is well gauged to 
words known by the seventh and eighth grade 


Indians 


film has several uses. 


life or on the society ot 


themselves, its 
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pupil. In theme, the film is perhaps more 
suitable for high school classes. The color 
in the film is excellent, bright but not garish, 


and tastefully blended throughout. 


Joseph Chada 


Man Against a Fungus. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 37% minutes. Black and white, $105; 
color, $262.50. National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, New York. 

The complex life cycle of wheat rust 
fungus is dramatically presented in a most 
complete and effective manner. The color 
photographically is excellent, and the com- 
mentary is equally well done. 

The serious nature of the rust problem is 
indicated, and attention is called to the fact 
that control and elimination of the rust is 
not easy because of the ability of the rust 
spores to travel by wind for long distances. 
A historical review of significant research 
rust culminates in the 
presentation of current practices employed 
for control of the fungus. 


findings on wheat 
The importance 


of breeding resistant strains of wheat is 
emphasized since over 200 physiological races 
of wheat rust fungus are known to exist. 
efforts 


These are quite appropriately de- 


scribed as the “battle of the chromosomes.” 

This film may also be used to advantage 
as an example of how scientific research is 
Note is made of both the funda- 
mental and applied aspects. 


conducted. 


This production is definitely designed to 
be used for college level or adult audiences, 
but with adequate preparation it may be used 
for high school students. The producers of 
this film are to be commended for the excel- 
lence of their work. Herbert F. Lamp 
“Brahms and His Music. 1% reels. 16 mm 
Black and white, $68.75; 
Educational Collaborator : Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


sound. 20 minutes. 


color, $125. 


Students who have little understanding of 
Brahms will find the film 


helpful in creating interest in a great man 


and his music 


of music. The educational collaborator has 
presented a script which retains the interest 
of the listener. The film may be shown to 


advantage to all grades from fifth through 


college. Sylvan D. Ward 
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Walt Whitman: Background for His 
Works. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. Black and 
white, $68.75; color, $125. Educational Col- 
laborator: Walter Blair. Coronet Instruction 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

The materials covered in Walt Whitman: 
Background for His Works could be covered 
by the teacher more vividly and in less time 
than it takes to run the film. Photographs of 
first editions are not particularly stimulating, 
and most students—even those in the seventh 
grade—are familiar through the movies of 
life in pioneer America and need no film clip 
of a covered wagon while a voice intones a 
few lines from “Pioneers, Oh Pioneers” 
Factually the film is an improvement 
on earlier efforts of the sort and there are 
no misstatements, but the critical judgment 
that the “Good Gray Poet” of the eighties 
was more significant than the “rough” of 
1856 is certainly open to serious question. 

John S. Carter 


poem. 


Filmstrips 

Myths of Greece and Rome: 
filmstrips of from 35 to 44 frames. Color, 
$5.95 ; price, $32.75. Jam Handy 
Organization, 2831 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Mich. 

The titles of the six filmstrips in this 
series are Prometheus and Pandora, Appollo 
and Phaeton, Ceres and Proserpina, Baucis 
and Philemon, Atalanta’s Race, Minerva and 
Arachne. The clearly related 
and use vocabulary which should provide no 
problems for high school students. Designed 
mainly to acquaint viewers with the myths 
themselves, the filmstrips can be used to 
stimulate student interest in and understand- 
ing of the influence of Greek and Roman 
mythology on language, thought, and custom 
in our time. Preceding each strip are several 
frames which provide pronunciation of names 
and general identification of the characters 
in both the Greek and Roman versions of 
the story. 


Series of 6 


series 


stories are 


Although the color and the artwork leave 
something to be desired, the films should be 
valuable teaching aids to the teacher of high 
school literature, language, or history. 

Thomas J. Creswell 


The Supreme Court. 55 frames. Black and 
_ white, $2.50. Produced by The New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 

This is a well organized filmstrip designed 
to give the student a basis for the study of 
the role of the Supreme Court in interpreting 
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the laws of the nation. Teachers will wel- 
come the emphasis that ours is a government 
by law. Although it is implied that ours is 
not a government of men, this aspect of our 
heritage could be positively stated. The film- 
strip treats the study in five sections: “What 
Is Law?”, “What Is The Court?”, “The 
Early Court’, “The Court and Security” 
and “The Court Today”. The historical ap 
proach through the use of significant events 
and cases ranging from the Marbury versus 
Madison decision to the Girard case furnish 
suggestive fertile fields for classroom study 


and discussion under the guidance of the 
teacher. Is the court exercising too much 
power’ This is one of the provocative con- 


temporary questions raised. 


Perhaps more frames could be profitably 
concerned with additional historical docu- 
mentation and development rather than with 
the composition and structure of the Court. 
As the accompanying useful manual suggests, 
this teaching aid provides not only additional 
materials, but stimuli in the various 
This film 
valuable addition to 
the audio-visual classroom or school library 
from the eighth through the twelfth grades. 

Sadie S. 


also 
steps of the learning processes. 


strip is, therefore, a 


Engelstein 


Using and Understanding Numbers - 
Cents and Percentaye; Applications. 
filmstrips of about 45 frames Color, 
$39.50 for series or $6 each. By Joseph J 
Urbancek and Francesca L. Urbancek. The 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 


This outstading 


Per 
even 
each. 


Inc., 
series makes use of the 
best teaching procedures and logical sequence 
in presenting the entire subject of percentage. 
In each set, introductory frames are eye- 
catching, coloring is vivid, applications are 
current and practical, subject matter is de- 
picted clearly, and the “concepts to be de- 
veloped” as well as “utilization suggestions 
to teachers” are invaluable. Vocabulary is 
presented cleverly and extensive use is made 
materials. 


of graphic The follow-up test 


completes each unit perfectly. 


Meaning and Understanding of Per Cent; 
Percentage. This filmstrip gives the pupils 
an apportunity of working problems similar 
to those explained, thus, developing the 
basic principles of per cent, changing a 
fraction to per cent, per cent to a decimal 
and a common fraction, and in finding a 
per cent of a quantity in two different 
ways. 
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Buying and Selling— Applications of 
Per Cent. The interrelation of selling price, 
cost, margin, overhead, profit, loss and dis- 
count are clearly shown through graphic 
charts. 

Commission—M eaning and Applications. 
Interesting social situations with thought- 
provoking questions and a “working plan” 
are utilized in teaching the three types ot 
percentage. 

Interest—Borrowing and Investing. An 
attention-capturing introductory frame and 
practical social applications to timely topics 
help build understanding in the use of per 
cent in investments, borrowing, discounts, 
installment buying, loans, promisory notes, 
mortgages, bonds, and Treasury Bills. 
Insurance. Careful development of vo- 
cabulary through real-life situation prob- 
lems clarifies many insurance terms 

State and Local 


not only extends necessary information on 


Taxes. This filmstrip 
taxes and related terms but makes use of 
opportunity to stress good citizenship. 
Federal Here find an 
planation of such pertinent types of taxes 


an 


Taxes. we ex- 
as internal revenue, excise, tariffs, customs 
duties, social security, inheritance, capital 


gains and withholding 


In short, percentage and its applications 
well covered this of 
and the 
helpful, that no teacher of seventh or eighth 


grace 


are so in series film- 


strips, teaching procedures are so 


can afford to be without it 


Anne T. 


arithmetic 


Linehan 


Keystones of European Unity. 55 frames. 


Black and white, $2.50. Produced by The 
New York Times, Office of Educational 
\ctivities, Times Square, New York 36, 
ie. 


Social studies teachers will appreciate this 
timely filmstrip which dramatizes the urgent 
the favorable and the 
basic steps already taken in the direction of 
European unity. 


need, conditions, 
Fundamental problems as- 
sociated with the movement are also stressed. 
It is regretable, however, that the organza- 
tion is weakened by the historical background 
being buried in the middle of the filmstrip. 
The first part, which is otherwise effectively 
introduced, could have been strengthened 
with a bold caption rather than the flashing 
of headlines the The other 
sections of the filmstrip are very carefully 


before viewer. 
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developed under these titles: “Military and 
Political Keystones,” “Keystones of Eco- 
Unity,” “Unity through Conquest,” 
“Problems and Prospects.” Under the last 
heading such a pertinent question as_ this 
is presented: “Can historic 
remain 
cooperation ?” 


nomic 


French-German 


differences healed in whole-hearted 


The alert teacher will utilize the sugges- 
tions posed in the filmstrip relative to the 
stake of the United States in 
While, for the most part, the 
and pictures are helpful, one map could have 
been improved through the inclusion of a 
legend for interpretation. Although the help- 
ful Manual recommends this filmstrip for 
students from grades eight through twelve, 
it appears to be adult in its concepts of 
nationalism, freedom, and unity. Thus, stu- 
dents in grades eleven and twelve will re- 
ceive more of its implications. 


Henrietta H. Miller 


European unity. 
maps, cartoons, 


Recordings 


Dante, The Inferno: The Immortal Drama 
of a Journey through Hell, Cantos I-VIII, 
translated and read by John Ciardi. 334 ip.s. 
dual-track tape. 64 minutes, $6.95. Phono- 
tapes, Inc., 242 W. 49th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Also 334% r.p.m. 
long-play record, $5.95. Folkways Records, 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. A 
copy of the entire translation in the paper- 
back Mentor edition (Ms 113) 


available on one 


is included. 


This is superb recording by an American 
poet of the first eight cantos of his complete 
verse “transposition” of The Inferno. Just 
as the language of the new translation is 
like pure syeech—so is Mr. 
Ciardi’s authorative reading of it. 


simple and clear 
Dante and 
his poet-translator seem to merge and speak 
in a compelling, haunting, mesmeric chant. 
With near-perfect articulation and phrasing, 
the interpreter achieves effects of sustained 
passion mainly through slight variations of 
stress and pause, and through an atmosphere 
his reading creates of simple but terrible 


immediacy. This is a fascinating piece of 
work. 
Suitable for high school, junior college, 


and college students of the humanities and 
literature ; for any gifted student 
of literature, at the discretion of the teacher. 
Useful also for students of acting and oral 
interpretation. Carl Lefevre 


world or 
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Important New Books 





@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Principles of Public Secondary Education. 
By Harold C. Hand. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Pp. 369. $4.50. 

In spite of the current challenging debate 
on the avowed purposes of public secondary 
education — given major impetus, ironically, 
within the institution with whom this dis- 
tinguished educator is associated—the author 
takes a heroic stand in reasserting and re- 
aftirming his convictions. That these con- 
victions are founded upon intrinsically un- 
assailable principles which have evolved from 
our way of life adds stature to his arguments. 
It must be pointed out that the author offers 
his thesis not in refutation or defense but in 
calm, sage documentation. His exposition is 
clear and studded with apt comparisons. 
Concerned always with the basic principles 
involved, the author defines the functions of 
the school and the personnel involved in 
carrying out these functions. If he does not 
offer solutions to every dilemma, in any 
event he does not side-step any of the prob- 
lems which present themselves. Designed, it 
appears, for students approaching the field, 
the book is helpful also to those who would 
welcome a unified and rational apologia for 
the public high school today. 


Benedict Amar 
A Fourth of A Nation. By Paul Woodring. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 255. $4.50. 
This book concerns itself with the dom- 
inant issues in American education and with 
proposals for a new system urgently needed 
in a modern society. An excellent picture is 
drawn of the development of contemporary 
American education and what improvements 
must be made. The chapter on the education 
of teachers is especially significant in its fine 
treatment of the major problems in this field. 
What may be realized in the near future is 
his proposed telescoped reorganization of the 
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American educational system which would 
enable the average student to graduate from 
high school at the age of sixteen rhis 
reorganization also calls for pupil grouping 
on the basis of academic ability for part of 
the school day and on the basis of maturity 
for homeroom and social purposes. 


The author, a full-time consultant for the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, endorses the Fund's projects 
for teacher aides and television teaching to 
ease the teacher shortage and to improve 
instruction “by bringing the best teachers 
to more students.” Although test results 
confirm the adequacy of classroom television, 
experiments in mechanized instruction hav 
failed to consider the wider range of educa 
tional objectives which would be deemed 
important in even a synthesized theory of 
education. Perhaps the time has come when 
the public can be convinced that a mor« 
equitable share of the national income must 
be made available for education, thereby 
making it possible to obtain an ample supply 
of good teachers to provide quality education 
in an “intimate environment.” 


John M. Bec k 


Philosophy of Education. By Philip H 


Phenix. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 623 
$5.75. 


This introduction to educational philosophy 
is designed for students in education who 
have had no prior acquaintance with formal! 
philosophy. The essential philosophic con 
cepts and methods are introduced when re 
quired during the development of the content 
The approach is unique in several ways. For 
example, although various positions on given 
problems are presented, the author deliber- 
ately avoids using the framework of tra- 
ditional systems. Nor is there any identifi- 
cation of an authority with a particular 
position, since the author feels that it is best 
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for the philosophic views to carry their own 
authority. Consequently footnotes are omitted. 
However, the appendix carries a comprehen- 
sive chapter bibliography. It would appear 
that this fresh approach to educational phi- 
losophy should enhance the teaching and 
understanding of the discipline in beginning 
courses. John M. Beck 

What We Want Of Our Schools. By 
Irving Adler. John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 256. $3.75. 

this is a book for laymen and teachers 
and all who are concerned about the better- 
ment of public education. Adler, now work- 
ing on his doctorate in pure methematics, 
writes as a layman and presents a scholarly, 
intelligent analysis of the many problems in 
American education. Chapters on progressive 
education, moral values and juvenile delin- 
quency, ireedom, intelligence testing, and 
secondary education are especially provoca- 
tive and informative. In the discussion on 
progressive education, the author performs a 
valuable service for public education by care- 
fully categorizing the numerous critics of 
public schools. 

His viewpoints on intelligence testing, “the 
I. Q. hoax,” will appear extreme to many 
educators, in particular educational psychol- 
ogists. Nevertheless, his demolishing the I. Q. 
theory may serve a useful purpose in re- 
iterating the recognized limitations of the 
various “scientific instruments” used in the 
social sciences. John M. Beck 

The Christian Idea of Education. Edited 
by Edmund Fuller. Yale University Press, 
143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn., 1957. 
Pp. 265. $4.00. 

The points of view of the educator, sci- 
entist, historian, novelist, philosopher, and 
theologian are represented in the eight major 
papers read at the seminar commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Kent School. 
The purpose of the seminar was to examine 
and identify the particular characteristics of 
the educational processes and objectives from 
a Christian viewpoint. Students of educa- 
tional philosophy will find the discussions 
by Alan Paton, Harbison, and Maritain most 
pertinent. Maritain, especially familiar to 
students, presents a lucid exposition of future 
liberal education which will “permeate the 
whole of education” of young people pre- 
paring for either manual or intellectual vo- 
cations. John M. Beck 


UNESCO, Purpose, Progress, Prospects. 
By Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A. 
Thomson. Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1957. Pp. 469. $7.50. 

It is believed that peace will come when 
the peoples of the world understand each 
other and when grievances and inequalities 
now plaguing various parts are adjusted. 
To this task the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
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has addressed itself. In the present account 
of UNESCO's foundation, problems, accom- 
plishments, and failures the reader learns 
not only of the questions to be solved be- 
fore world understanding obtains but also 
what prejudices an organization dedicated to 
peace and enlightenment must surmount. ‘The 
book renders a comprehensive curriculum 
vitae of UNESCO’s first ten years. The 
initial chapters present a survey of founda- 
tions and organization. Succeeding portions 
are given over to an elucidating description of 
how the UNESCO operates, what it does to 
promote the knowledge of education, natural 
and social sciences, and arts and humanities, 
and what it has accomplished in the fields of 
human welfare, adult education, and popular 
understanding of the aims and purposes of 
the United Nations. 
Joseph Chada 


The Education of Young Children. By 
D. E. M. Gardner. Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 118. $2.75. 

This is an unusually concise, nontechnical 
book written by the head of the Department 
of Child Development at the University of 
London’s Institute of Education. The nursery 
school teacher who needs help in rethinking 
and evaluating her own procedures in the 
light of modern research in child development 
will find this book stimulating and helpful. 
The implications are there for all teachers 
of young children and for the parents too 
since any good nursery school includes par- 
ent participation and education as one of its 
fundamental principles. Perhaps the best part 
of the book deals directly with children, their 
feelings, their thinking, and play habits; 
many examples are given dealing directly 
with these problems. Highly recommended. 

Viola M. Lynch 


Principles and Practices in Guidance. By 
Emery Stoops and Gunnar L. Wahlquist. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 369. $5.50. 


A general text intended primarily for the 


student. Counselors will find much material 
which is already familiar. After rightly de- 
fining guidance as a continuous process, the 
authors discuss the basic steps in a good 
program: collecting information about the 
individual and the environment, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up. There is con- 
sideration of counseling in the elementary 
school, public relations, and evaluation. Bib- 
liographies and appendices are good. 


Alice S.Gordon 


The Adolescent Views Himself. By Ruth 
Strang. Illustrated by Sally Donaldson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 581. $7.95. 

With keen insight and clarity, Dr. Strang 
has written another impressive and scholarly 
study. Based on the frank comments of teen- 
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agers and on research data, this book presents 
the adolescent as he perceives himself and his 
developmental tasks of growing into maturity 
and with the problems of achieving academic, 
social, and vocational success. The author 
emphasizes the importance of knowing the self- 
concepts of adolescents since they influence 
behavior. Study references are excellent; 
illustrations too are good. 
Alice S. Gordon 
The Mentally Retarded Child. 
Hutt and Robert D. Gibby. 
41 Mount Vernon St., 
Pp. 334. $4.50. 
There are many books being published 
today that would never have been published 
ten years ago and this text illustrates why 
we were better off then. The overall im- 
pression created is one of haste and inade- 
quate preparation. Aside from chapters which 
are so general that they do not even mention 
the retarded child, there are actual errors 
in the use of material. An illustration of the 
uncritical citation of data is the use of the 
McGraw study (1935) as an example of 
work with identical twins. This study has 
been refuted many times, ever since the error 
in diagnosis was discovered and the twins 
were determined to be fraternal rather than 
identical. Frederick D. Breslin 


By Max L. 
Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston 8, Mass., 1958. 


Insights into Modern Mathematics. The 
Twenty-third Yearbook, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 

.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1957. Pp. 
440. $5.75. To council members $4.75. 

This book is written primarily to provide 
reference and background material in modern 
mathematics for the high school teacher who 
is unfamiliar with more recent developments. 
The reader must have two years of college 
mathematics for proper unde rstanding of the 
exposition. Essentially an introduction to 
the various mathematical systems, such as 
vector analysis, algebra, and topology, the 
inclusion of exercises in selected sections 
helps to provide clarity. One of the authors 
argues that algebra may well be a better 
illustration of the use of the postulational- 
deductive system than the traditional geom- 
etry. There is an unfortunate use of the 
letters “t” and “e” for numbers in the de- 
velopment of the duodecimal system. In 
general the text is excellent. 

William J. Purcell 

Ba er ss in Reading. By M. D. 
Vernon. Cambridge University Press, 132 
FE. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 
228. $4.75. 

In this compact little volume a distin- 
guished British psychologist presents a com- 
prehensive survey and critical evaluation of 
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the extensive literature on poor reading. Her 
scholarly treatment of the multiple and com- 
plex conditions associated with “backward- 
ness in reading”’ provides new perspective for 
understanding this important problem. 
David Kopel 


Subject Index to Poetry jor Children and 
Young People. By Violet Sell et al. Amevr- 
ican Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill, 1957. Pp. 592. $9.00. 


Educators, librarians, and others working 
with young people will welcome this com- 
prehensive volume which contains a list of 
over 150 poetry collections indexed under 
almost every conceivable subject. The books 
are listed alphabetically according to author, 
pertinent data is given about each, and in 
most instances the interest level is indicated 
Each entry in the subject index is accom 
panied by an identifying symbol which makes 
its location in the book list readily accessible 
The page number is also noted, further facil 
itating research. A truly worth-while book 
compiled by experts in the field and one 
which will be used to good advantage. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 

Favorite 
by Helen 
Weisgard. 
Ave., New 
$4.75. 

This outstanding anthology of about seven 
hundred poems compiled by one who has had 
a life-long interest in poetry is truly an ideal 
collection for young people of elementary 
and high school age. In fact it can well be 
designated for all ages since there is much 
to interest adults as well; many will enjoy 
the section of old favorites not often found 
in modern anthologies. The choice of poems, 
their arrangement, and the sensitive illustra 
tions make this a book which will be a 
standard volume for a long time to come. 
Highly recommended for elementary and high 
school libraries and the teacher’s desk. 


Louise M. 


Poems Old and New. 
Ferris. Illustrated by 
Doubleday and Co., 575 

57. 


York 22, N. Y., 19 


Compiled 
Leonard 
Madison 
Pp. 598 


Jace »bs 


Seven Steps to Creative 
matics. By oe Prince 
Wang, 104 Fifth Ave. 
1957. Pp. 149. $3.00. 


In seven interesting steps the author dem 
onstrates how to develop the art of creative 
self-expression at the junior high school level 
The text includes basic information on how 
to produce and cast children’s plays and 
three original scripts, “Rumpelstiltskin,” 
“Land of the Jesters,” and the only stage 
adaptation of Jules Verne’s “Around the 
World in Eighty Days.” Because of its 
practical, down-to-earth usefulness a valuable 
book. 


Children’s 
Walker. 
, New 


Dra- 
Hill and 
York 11, N. Y 


Joan Dalton 





For the Kindergarten 


The Butterflies Come. Written and illus- 
trated by Leo Politi. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 30. $2.75. 

The attractive illustrations in this book 
will beckon children in the age range from 
seven to nine years. The nature facts will hold 
their interest the story of the Monarch 
butterflies reveals their migratory habits. 
Stephen and Lucia who live on the Monterey 
penimsula in California are the observers of 
the butterflies. These two children generate 
a friendliness and gentleness to woodland 
creatures that is desirable for others to sense. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


as 


True Book Series. True Book of Trans- 
portation. By Elsa Posell. Illustrated by 
Irma and George Wilde. True Book of 
Houses. By Katherine Carter. Illustrated by 
Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine 


Ill, 1957. Pp. 46 


George Roads. 
\ve., Chicago 7, 
$2.00 each. 

The True Book of Transportation ex- 
plains in detail the various methods of 
transportation beginning with primitive 
man on foot. It describes travel on rafts 
and canoes to the scientific inventions of 
modern trains, automobiles, boats, and 
aeroplanes of today. Excel'ent illustrations. 
For ages three to seven 

The True Book of Houses contains in- 
teresting, colorful illustrations and descrip- 
tions of houses in various parts of the 
world, in different climates, and occupied 
by many types of people. Simple text ex- 
plains construction from the earliest type 
of dwelling to the present day steel apart- 
ment buildings and trailers. Good reading 
for primary grades. Edna R. Olson 


each. 


Little Eagle. By Therese O. Deming and 
Thelma Shaw. Illustrated by Edwin W. 
Deming. Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, IIl., 1958. Pp. 96. $2.00. 

The of the Indian Life Series are 
written from first hand experience recorded 
in the diary of the author. This true story 
of an Indian baby and his early childhood 
can be read by first grade children and will 
be enjoyed by older ones as they learn of 
early methods of travel and of cultural traits 
and traditions of the American Indian. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


be ks 


Young Hawk. By Edna Walker Chandler. 
Illustrated by Jack Merryweather. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill., 1957. Pp. 128. $1.76. 

This third of the American Indian series 
presents an authentic recital of Indian tribal 
customs in the far West. By means of an 
action-packed story of a boy captured by an 
unfriendly tribe the author presents much 
information, some of it not commonly known. 
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and Primary Grades 


Clear explanations of Indian words and the 
small, colorful illustrations which appear on 
nearly every page greatly enhance this book. 
Will be welcomed by third and fourth graders 
everywhere. Ruth H. Dennis 


The Pilgrims Knew. By Tillie Pine and 
Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Ezra Jack 
Keats. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 32. $2.25. 

A small book with a wealth of valuable 
information about the Pilgrims and _ their 
many contributions to our way of living. The 
information is presented very simply and the 
illustrations are so inviting that children will 
certainly wish to read it from cover to cover. 
Excellent for building good human relations. 
For primary and intermediate grades. 

Louise E. Dieterle 
Easy to Read Series. Pony Ring. By 
Sarah Derman. Illustrated by Dave Gillis. 
Monkey Island. By Sarah Derman. Illus- 
trated by Jack Boyd. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, IIL. 
1957. Pp. 64 each. $1.44 each. 

Easy reading and interesting subjects for 
young children. The stories make the animals 
seem real and attractive to pupils at primer 
and first grade levels. Complete vocabularies 
are included, with words above first grade 
level in italics. Life-like illustrations. 

Edna R. Olson 


Anatole and the Cat. By Eve Titus. 
tures by Paul Galdone. McGraw-Hill 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


Pp. 32.32.75. 


Pic- 
Book 
Ms 


This modern version of the Aesop’s 
fable of the cat and the bell is a very hu- 
morous tale with a decided French flavor. 
Anatole is a clever and vivacious French 
mouse who adroitly solves the problem of 
belling the cat. The illustrations are expertly 
and humorously penned. Children will enjoy 
these animated episodes in which this very 
Frenchy mouse bicycles, talks, and acts 
naturally. Certainly an original and amus- 
ing tale. Viola Lynch 


The Farmer and His 
and Richard Floethe. 
Floethe. 
Ave., New 


= 
$2.75. 


y Louise 


> 
, 
y Richard 


Cows. I 
Illustrated b 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 


Lore. 32; HN. X5 Bos: “FR ae. 
Despite the title, this book is not a story 
of a farmer and his cows but a comparison 
of farming in the old days with modern 
farming. Much of the text is too difficult 
for city children to understand; the vocab- 
ulary includes terms with which they are 
not familiar and which require explanation. 
The full-page illustrations, showing fascinat- 
ing details, will delight children. For grades 
one to three. Elizabeth P. Davey 
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Who Wants an Apple. By Quail Hawkins. 
Illustrated by Lolita and David Granahan. 
Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St. New York 
ll, N. Y., 1957. Unp. $2.00. 

This is a simple story which reveals the 
normal concern a girl experiences when she 
and her family move to a new home. The 
illustrations are very weak; they lack the 
warmth and action necessary to sustain in- 
terest. The story itself, however, has a charm 
and sincerity which youngsters, particularly 
those who have often had to change homes, 
will appreciate. Barbara Mueller 


Found: 


One Orange-Brown Horse. By 
Patricia 


Lauber. Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 36. $1.95. 

Chris found unexpected complications when 
he adopted a horse for a pet; therefore when 
a satisfactory solution to the problem offered 
itself, he was surprised and happy. A humor- 
ous, easy-to-read book at the third grade 
level, expressively illustrated in amusing de- 
tail with three-color sketches. 


Ruth H. Dennis 
The Seven Sayings of Mr. Jefferson. By 
David Cornel DeJong. Illustrated by Mildred 
Sophie Porter. Parnassus Press, 33 Parnas- 
sus Rd., Berkeley 8, Calif., 1957. Pp. 64. 


$2.75. 


This humorous story will furnish many a 
chuckle as Mr. Jefferson’s adventurous travels 
bring him in contact with other people, birds, 
and animals. His parrot talk and funny 
sayings usher him into strange predicaments, 
both amusing and enjoyable. His timely com- 
ments will be excellent conversation tidbits 
for children. Coletta Duncan 


Jeffie’s Party. By Gene Zion. Illustrated by 
Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Unp. $3.25. 

What fun the children had trying to guess 
who was at Jeffie’s costume party! All the 
excitement of a children’s party is enacted in 


this humorous tale. The expressive illus- 
trations torm a perfect backdrop for the 
action-filled story. Kecommended for children 
from four to eight years of age. Those in 
the second and third grades wil enjoy read- 
ing it alone. Barbara Mueller 


Joel Gets a Dog. Written and illustrated 
by Lucille Corcos. Abelard Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y< 1958. 
Pp. 39. $2.50. 

This is a story of Joel and his dog Happy, 
a well-named basset hound. After starting 
to describe the training of a dog, the author 
turns to an account of a pet show. Combining 
two topics destroys the unity of the story. 
the pictures of Happy are most appealing, 
but Joel so changes in size and appearance 
from one illustration to the next that children 
have difficulty in identifying him. For grades 
one to three. Elizabeth P. Davey 


The Sleepy Village. By 
man. Illustrated by Joe W. Tillotson. Chil- 
drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 
7, Ill., 1957. Unp. $2.50. 

The action of this slow moving tale takes 
place within a twelve-hour day in an un- 
named or composite European village. The 
inhabitants begin the day by coming to the 
square to buy, sell, work, and play. The 
whole setting (wooden shoes, foreign dress, 
and quite foreign activities) is unfamiliar to 
American children. Whether these activities 
are relaxing to children is debatable. The 
illustrations are colorful, attractive, and very 
exotic. Eight- or nine-year-olds could read 
the book. Viola Lynch 


Naoma Zimmer- 


The Horny-Toad Kite. Written and illus- 
trated by Laura Atkinson. Steck Co., 9th 
and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1957. Pp. 
32. $1.50. 

Warmly and sympathetically told in simple, 
child language and profusely illustrated in 
black and yellow, here is a story of the 
making of three kites that will delight 
kindergarten and primary children. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


For the Middle Grades 


See through the Lake. 
sam. Pictures by Winifred Lubell. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

What appears to be a placid lake becomes 
a community teeming with plant and animal 
life. Anyone interested in nature study and 
capable of about fourth grade reading will 
enjoy this adventure. Many clear pictures 
help us visualize life at the various levels. 
We are guided through the watery world 
and discover that nothing ever affects only 
one of its creatures, for each is part of a 
great cycle of life in the lake. 

Mary F. Polerecky 


By Millicent Sel- 
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White Patch, A City Sparrow. Written 
and illustrated by Olive E. Earle. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Children in the eight- to ten-year range 
will enjoy reading about the trip of White 
Patch, a city sparrow, on a ferryboat from 
3attery Park to Staten Island. Facts are 
presented as contrasts are made concerning 
migration, feeding, bathing, molting, nesting, 
and mating of other birds and the city 
sparrow who stays in his home range all 
year. The information is accented by lifelike 
pictures on almost every page. 


Mary F. Polerecky 
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Underground Riches. Written and illus- 
trated by Walter Buehr. William Morrow 
and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 95. $2.50. 

Detailed accounts of the origin of miner- 
als, early mining procedures, the industrial 
revolution, mining problems and their solu- 
tians, and modern scientific mining methods 
are presented. The illustrations are beauti- 
ful and informative. Also useful in the upper 


grades. John F. Etten 
The United States Book Series. Picture 
ooks of Arkansas, Arizona, Utah, Maine. 


BR 

By Bernadine Bailey. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, IIl., 1957. Pp. 28 each. 
$1.25 each. 

With the publication of these four books 
this includes thirty-six states. 
Unfortunately the maps of the states are not 
good and they contain few of the place 
names mentioned in the text. Though many 
interesting facts are crammed into these little 
books, the style of writing is dull and ency- 
clopedic and one feels that each book ends 
not because the author has said all she would 
like to say, but rather because she has 
reached page 28, which seems to be the 
maximum space her publishers will permit. 
For ages ten to twelve. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


series now 


Uy Village Series: My Village in Ireland 


and My Village in Yugoslavia. By Sonia 
and Tim Gidal. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth 
Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 84 
each. $3.50 each. 


The first book tells the story of Paddy 
who lives in a wee village on the west coast 
of Ireland. How he and his family live is 
charmingly told in text and pictures. The 
photographs are masterpieces of clarity and 
style, nearly any one of which is a work of 
art suitable for framing. 

My Village in Yugoslavia presents Sayte, 
a boy living in the mountains of Macedonia, 
who yearns to become a shepherd but nearly 
fails in his first attempt. Like other books in 
this series, the authors’ insight into a small 
boy’s mind reveals the whole village’s inti- 
mate kinship with mountains, pastures, and 
animals that graze there. The photographs 
are magnificent. Both books are highly 
recommended. C. Wallace Dierickx 


The First Book of Festivals around the 
World. By Alma Kehoe Beck. Illustrated 
by Helen Borten. Franklin Watts, 699 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 60. $1.95. 

Rather commonly known festivals such 
as Halloween in the United States and 
the Christmas breaking of the “pinata” in 
Mexico are ineluded along with lesser known 
ones from Turkey, Finland, Peru, and Chin- 
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coteague Island. The usual “tricks-or-treats” 

Halloween request is modified to a “hand- 

out” suggestion. The book is readable at the 

intermediate level and useful for reference 

from kindergarten through the eighth grade. 
Marcella G. Krueger 

Terrapin’s Pot 


of Sense. Compiled by 


Harold Courlander. Illustrated by Elton 
Fax. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 125. 


$3.00. 

A varied collection of Negro folk tales 
about animals and humans — long, long ago, 
during the slave days and right now. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Courlander’s attempt to 
eliminate regional difference in speech and 
“to bring all the tales into a least common 
denominator” has resulted in a series of life- 
less, pointless stories, among which only two 
of some merit stand out: “Old Master and 
Okra” and “Death and the Old Man.” Only 
for the storyteller who could bring his own 
special style, imagery, and dramatic effect 
to the tales. Pauline Atherton 


Eagle Wing. By Sister Bernard Coleman, 
Estelle Eich, and Ellen Frogner. Illustrated 
by Ruth Maney. Greenwich Book Publishers, 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 45. $2.00. 

Fishing, hunting, storytelling, and tribal 
dances are all part of the life of the little 
Chippewa boy whose happy childhood is 
spent on the shores of a Minnesota lake. 
Children who read this book will develop an 
appreciation and a realistic understanding of 
the Indians’ part in our American heritage. 
For middle graders who will also enjoy the 
expressive line drawings. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Refugee Hero: A Hungarian Boy in 
America. By Mary Adrian. Illustrated by 
Raymond Abel. Hastings House, 41 E. 50th 
St, New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 128. 
$2.50. 

When publishers produce books like this 
in order to capitalize on a subject of current 
interest, it is a sad day for teachers and 
librarians in search of up-to-date material 
for their students. The plot is so hackneyed 
that one can skip every other page and still 
not miss very much: new boy comes to 
town; fights with bully first day at school; 
bully’s father, who happens to be the mayor, 
has the wonderful teacher fired; new boy 
writes to state senator to get teacher back; 
new boy is always beseiged by well-meaning 
girl, and the like. The fact that this new boy 
has just escaped from Hungary really adds 
nothing to the story. The characterization is 
skimpy and stereotyped. The blurb mentions 
the fact that this tale is a “link with our 
national government and national ideals.” If 
this is so, the reviewer at least feels that it 
is the proverbial “weakest link.” 

Pauline Atherton 
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The Riddle of the Black Knight. By 
Thomas B. Leekley. Illustrated by Johannes 
Troyer. Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 176. $3.00. 

Folk tales and fables have been told and 
retold for centuries; here we have versions 
of familiar plots laid in a background of the 
middle ages. Children should enjoy reading 
these well-told stories of adventure, humor, 
and suspense. For grades five to eight. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


The Fisherman and His Wife. Ullustrated 
by Medeleine Gekiere. Pantheon Books, 333 
Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1957. Unp. 
$2.50. 

The words are those familiar ones of the 
3rothers Grimm but in this book they are 
enhanced by the exciting thin line drawings 
of Madeleine Gekiere. The grasping, greedy 
wife grows ever more grasping and greedy 
as time and time again she sends her hus- 
band back to the sea to ask a favor of the 
talking fish. Her avariciousness is apparent 
in both text and illustrations. Children will 

gasp at the final and boldest request of the 
wife and will turn the page quickly only to 
find her back in her original pigsty. This 
story has great significance in these mate- 
rialistic times. The lovely book makes a 
wonderful addition to the home library of 
an eight-, nine-, or ten-year-old. 

Jeanne Connelly 


Writ- 
Hayes. 


Indian Tales of the Desert People. 
ten and illustrated by William D. 
David McKay Co., 225 Park Ave, New 
York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 111. $3.00. 

The author has kept in mind the simplicity 
and brevity of the original tales which he 
first heard when he was a small child living 
in Tempe, Arizona. The stories therefore 
are short enough to read aloud to a class and 
easy enough for children of the fourth and 
fifth grades, where interest in Indians is 
keen, to read independently. The “Legend 
of Crooked Mountain” and “Why Coyote is 
the Color of the Ground” are two of the 
legends which are particularly appealing; 
the illustrations of Crooked Mountain are as 
fascinating as Robert Lawson’s Slough of 
Despond in Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Jeanne Connelly 


The Young Mustangers. By 
Lauritzen Illustrated by Paul Lantz. 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Mass., 1957. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Michael and Tenn Marriner find them- 
selves without a horse after their father 
rides off to Denver on business astride the 
one and only good saddle horse. The Mar- 
riner cattle disappear and the boys make a 
valiant effort, against all odds, to catch wild 
horses. While attempting this feat, they also 
master their fear of treacherous Korup, a 
man without any scruples, and accomplish 
the goal they set out to do. Several incidents 
solve themselves too readily to be realistic. 


Jonreed 
Little, 
3oston 6, 


March-April, 


1958 


Interesting reading for a reader who is not 
too discerning. Overcoming fear, assuming 
responsibilty, and strengthening perseverance 
are developmental values of the story. 
Marie Z. Cole 


The Proud Circus Horse. Written and il- 
lustrated by Reiner Zimnik. Pantheon Books, 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 32. $2.75. 

An interesting and imaginative story with 
plot, characters, and moral which will appeal 
to all ages. It is the tale of a white circus 
horse who gets tired of the daily routine but 
soon discovers when he attempts to roam 
freely that you cannot have something for 
nothing. His many trials give suspense to 
the story and enjoyment to the reader. The 
black-and-white pen drawings by the author 
are a perfect complement to the story; they 
are the “pepper-and-salt” which makes this 
an excellent addition to any children’s litera- 
ture collection. Especially appealing. to those 
between seven and eleven. 


Pauline Atherton 


About Horses. By Shannon Garst. 
Wesley Dennis. Hastings 
New York 22, N. Y.., 


Crasy 
Illustrated by 
House, 41 E..50th St., 
1957. Pp. 247. $3.00. 

As the title implies, this is the story of a 
young boy, his affection for horses, and the 
vital role they play in his life during a 
summer vacation in W yoming. Dave’s difh- 
culties in adjusting and winning acceptance 
in this new situation provide an absorbing 
story told in a realistic Western setting. 
Appealing to children in grades four through 
six. Marguerite A. McMahon 


Three Great Horse Stories. By Mildred 
Pace, Henry Larom and Peggie Cannam. 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis and Ross 
Santee. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 30, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 508. $4.95. 

Three stories, Old Bones, the Wonder 
Horse by Mildred Pace, Mountain Pony 
and the Pinto Colt by Henry Larom, and 
Black Fury by Peggie Cannam, are repub- 
lished in their entirety in this volume. Beau- 
tiful pictures and large clear print make this 
an attractive book. However, it is so thick 
that most middle grade boys and girls will 
be reluctant to read it. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 

In A Scout's Boots. By Gertrude Robin 
son. Illustrated by Ralph White. Steck Co., 
9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1957. 
Pp. 135. $2.00. 

Paul Loomis, a young lad of the 1770's, 
takes young readers along as he contacts 
secret agents and carries messages for Gen- 
eral Washington’s army. Adventures are 
mingled with the everyday life of the col- 
onies and stress is put upon the courage of 
the people of those troubled times. Well 
illustrated in graphic black and white. 

Marie Horan 
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For the Upper Grades 


They Saw-America First. By Katherine 
and John Bakeless. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957. 
Pp. 214. $3.95. 

Unusual accounts of explorers in America 
which highlight some unfamiliar ones but 
include Champlain, DeSoto, and Lewis and 
Clark. Cabeza de Vaca's story of the Ameri- 
can Indians’ “cities” brought death to Este- 
banico and defeat to Coronado. The “cities’ 
were the Indian cliffdwellings. From Canada 
a Frenchman, Pierre Radisson, followed 
Champlain and explored New York, expe- 
riencing torture and friendship from the 
Indian tribes. On the west coast Juan Ca- 
brillo, in 1542, found Indians using flint, 
bone, and wooden daggers but living in 
houses with gable roofs. An easy style with 
good descriptions and much adventure make 
this a readable book for junior high school 
level. Geraldine O’ Malley 


{nimal Legends. By Maurice Burton. II- 
lustrated by George T. Hartmann. Coward- 
McCann, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 318. $4.95. 

The reader becomes part of this book as 
he is lead to form opinions where substantial 
proof is lacking. The author, a British 
zoologist, gives results of observations of 
behavior on which animal legends are based. 
Some legends have been proven to be cor- 
rect; others need factual evidence. This 
gives the book a forward look which will 
alert the reader to future reading on the 
subject. Mary F. Polerecky 


The First Book of Submarines. By J. B. 
Icenhower. Illustrated by Mildred Waltrip. 


Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 60. $1.95. 
Many excellent features such as_ bold- 


face vocabulary, diagrams, drawings, labeled 
sketches, and a comprehensive index make 
this book an educational survey of submarine 
information. Its most readable style, person- 
able narration, and understandable compari- 
sons will appeal to general readers at the 
upper grade level. The author succeeds in 
making submarine service seem to be an ex- 
citing and exacting part of national defense. 
Marcella G. Krueger 
Story Poems New and Old. Edited by 
William Cole. Illustrated by Walter Buehr. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 255. $3.50. 
Old favorites rub elbows with new ac- 
qaintances in this distinguished collection of 
poems. In addition to selections by recog- 
nized American and English poets, a good 
choice of ballads is included. Wide and 
varied in content, the poems are chosen for 
the stories they tell. Arrangement is accord- 
ing to author, but the inclusion of a title 
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first lines is an 
desired material. 


index to 
location of 
Recommended for the library. 


Mary McAuliffe 


index and an 
aid in the 


Vida Prescott: Attorney. By Rita G. 
Brady. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 206. $2.75. 

Vida’s skill as an attorney becomes evid- 
dent when her father’s accident forces her 
to carry on his practice and make important 
decisions. Fifteen-year-old Bonnie Carter 
proves to be a special case but Vida solves 
her problem as well as the difficulties of 
several other teen-agers. With all of her 
activities the young lawyer has time for 
romance. This is a light, easy-to-read story 
where the heroine easily surmounts difficul- 
ties, finds romance and lives happily ever 
after. Recreational reading for girls seventh 
to tenth grade. Kathleen D. O'Shea 


Jim Beckwourth, Crow Chief. By Olive 
3urt. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

An action-packed story of Jim Beckwourth, 
hunter, trader, trapper, teller of spellbinding 
tales, chief of the Crows, and founder of the 
town of Pueblo, Colorado. Here is the life 
story of a man who became chief of the 
Crows although he was not an Indian. The 
author makes Jim live and the reader feels 
anger, humiliation, sadness, and pride along 
with him. The bibliography of supplementary 
readings is useful. Boys in grades five 
through seven will find this biography ex- 
citing and well worth reading. 

Louise E. Dieterle 


Black Hawk. By Arthur J. Beckhard. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 185. $2.95. 

A juvenile biography of Black Hawk 
making good recreational reading as an 
Indian story while also giving authentic in- 
formation of Indian tribes and their activities 
of that time. Well indexed. 

Ruth Dawson 


Benjamin Bonneville, Soldier-Explorer. 
By Helen Markley Miller. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40 St., New York 18, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 192. $2.90. 

This is the story of a courageous soldier- 
explorer who is credited with taking the first 
wagon train over the. Rockies and blazing a 
short trail to California. Though not a true 
western in the popular sense of the word, the 
book is an interesting and detailed narrative 
of the hero’s exploits into the untamed West. 
The reader will become more acquainted 
with some of the techniques of map-making 
and with many persons who light the pages 
of American history — Paine, Jackson, Ful- 
ton, LaFayette, and Grant. For advanced 
upper grade pupils. Conrad M. De Paul 
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Marilda and the Witness Tree. By Esther 
Willard Bates. Illustrated by Gustav Schrot- 
ter. David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 180. $3.00. 

Upper elementary school readers will thor- 
oughly enjoy this story of Marilda Dunbar, 
a ward of the state, who lives with Grandma 
Hadley in a small New England community. 
Even though Marilda has property, she feels 
all her classmates reject her. This results 
in jealousy toward Olga, a newcomer to 
school. A blinding snowstorm, a tame crow, 
plus the witness tree turn her sorrow and 
despair to new happiness. 

Gladys A. Berg 
y D. R. King. Longmans, 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 252. $4.00. 

This novel has more substance and is 
better written than many others of its kind. 
The setting is the frontier country of west- 
ern Canada around Edmonton, Alberta, just 
before and just after the Mounted Police 
enter the scene. Along with high adventure, 
the book presents a view of frontier life, 
forest lore, and Indian life and legends. 
Readability is grade six. Boys in grades 
five to eight will like it. 

Morris Finder 


White Magic. By J. M. Scott. Illustrated 
by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 191. $3.00. 

Molly and Jonathan Grainger travel with 
their father, an archaeologist, to Greenland 
to investigate a theory of Mr. Grainger 


about the unexplained disappearance of a 
Viking colony some four hundred years 
earlier. This is a fairly typical boy-and- 


girl-in-the-frozen-wastelands-of-t he- N orth- 
among-the-childlike-but - suspicious - Eskimos- 
story, with a few interesting additions in 


the form of Viking history, a curse-bearing 
sword, and an influenza epidemic among the 
Eskimos. For grades six to eight. 

Thomas J. Creswell 


The Listening Post. By Marion Barrett 


Obermeyer. Illustrations by Alan Moyler. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 196. $3.00. 


Dan Burnett is the Superman of the early 
years of the twentieth century. Nothing is 
too difficult for him; from boyhood through 
manhood he overcomes numerous adventures 
with the greatest ease. Dan rescues a pilot, 
helps round up animals from a small show, 
and gives up his college fund to help his 
grandparents after a great flood. Each ad- 
venture, similar to an episode in a serial, is 
tailor-made to bring out the sterling qualities 
of the hero. Louise E. Dieterle 


Red Tartar. By Page Cooper. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 218. $2.75. 

In this tale of presént-day Virginia aris 
tocracy, written for children ten to fourteen, 
the hero plans to recoup the family fortunes 
by racing his colt. His trials and eventual 
success in preparing the horse for his first 
race constitute the story. A _ college-age 
spoiled son of a wealthy family is the villain 
whose problems are expected to be solved 
when he goes into the army. Psychologically, 
the story never gets any deeper. 

Robert Levin 


The Island of Horses. By Eilis Dillon. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 218. $2.95. 

The adventures of two boys who explore 
an island off the coast of Ireland which has 
been deserted for sixty years. Mystery and 
suspense plus wild horses will make it popu- 
lar reading for the junior high age group. 

Ruth Dawson 


For the High School 


The 
Guillot. 


Elephants of Sargabal. By Rene 
Illustrated by Felix Hoffman. Cri- 
terion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 170. $3.25. 

An Indian legend retold, this is an unusual 
adventure story for the good reader. Ajmil, 
wounded and left to die in the jungle, is 
rescued by Itao, brave leader of a band of 
wild boys. To Ajmil, the jungle is a world 
of magic and fantasy, and he dreams of the 
beautiful princess of Sargabal, Narayana. 
When the city is captured by bandits and 
Narayana’s father is killed, it is Ajmil and 
Itao who rescue her in a thrilling battle. 
In poetic prose, the author captures the 
strangeness and beauty of jungle life. 

Eve K. Clarke 


March-April, 1958 


Colonial Living. Written and illustrated 
by Edwin Tunis. World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. 
Pp. 156. $4.95. 

An account of the establishment of the 
colonies with a somewhat different slant. 
Profusely illustrated, the life of the colonists 
is depicted by the articles they used, from 
their bark-covered houses equipped with 
crude table and benches to pewter candle- 
sticks and hand-made candles. Items of 
clothing will interest both boys and girls 
because they are unusual. Tools of the cob- 
bler, tailor, and carpenter furnish excellent 
contrasts to our own today. The author’s 
pictures do much to bring alive the Colonial 
period. Geraldine O’ Malley 
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Strange Island. By Marion Boyd Havig- 
hurst. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
st., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 219. $2.75. 

Faith Arnold works as a governess for 
two little boys living with their wealthy and 
ambitious yet trusting and naive parents on 
Blennerhassett Island. There she as well as 
the family for whom she is working becomes 
involved in the intrigues of Aaron Burr, 
who feigns friendship in order to finance his 
conspiracy to promote a western empire. 
Young students who like adventure and his- 
tory will enjoy reading about a man who 
tried to change the course of history. 


Amy L. Mackie 


Dale White. Julian 


Gifford eo By 
New York 18, N. Y., 


Messner, 8 W#40th St., 


aaa, near ae 
$2.95. 


Ivor. Pp: 192. 


The fact that the author felt it necessary 
to subtitle this book The Man Who Saved 
the Forests is indicative of the obscurity that 
befalls many crusaders once their goals are 
reached. Pinchot was a crusader in the 
finest sense of waging a fight (for our for- 
ests) while wanting nothing for himself. In 
winning his battle he was responsible for our 
first national forest and for setting up the 
federal Bureau of Forestry. A good story 
to impress upon teen-agers past and con- 
tinued need for forest conservation. 


Wallace Dierickx 


sy oe Dugan. 
3r¢ 1 St., New York 


Hennes 
$2.95. 


Undersca Explorer. 1} 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 3. 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 140. 


A short, well written biography of the 
French inventor of the aqualung is given 
by one of his close companions. In relating 
the adventures of Jacques Cousteau as an 
underwater archeologist, the author feels that 
the famous Calypso Expeditions in 1943 
“opened the golden age of undersea explora- 
tion.” We find there are many thousands of 
things for divers to learn in the sea, watch- 
ing, studying, and taking pictures. Excellent 
advice is given to young men wishing to 
follow underseas exploration. 

Cassin F. Graham 

Snowshoe Thompson. By 
burg and Laura Nelson 
by Victor DePauw. 
597 Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 215. $2.95. 

Dreams of a young boy growing into man- 
hood on an Illinois farm become reality in 
the Sierra Nevadas of California. John 
Thompson, of Norwegian parentage, duti- 
fully living and working during his forma- 
tive years with his mother and a stepfather 
whom he admired and respected, goes forth 
in adulthood to conquer the snowy mountain 
peaks of California. This story of historical 
adventure is told with both accuracy and ex- 
citing narration. John Thompson, “Father 
of American Skiing,” earns his title while 


Adrien Stouten- 
Saker. Illustrated 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
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carrying mail over the seemingly impassable 
mountains. Of special interest to the sports- 
minded teen-ager. 

Cassin F. Graham 

Flight of the Wilding. By Marguerite 
Vance. Illustrated by J. Pelliser. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 156. $2.95. 

The author weaves a fascinating biog- 
raphy of Emperor Franz Joseph’s beautiful 
Elizabeth. From the happy, carefree days in 
Bavaria, Elizabeth becomes the first lady of 
the sprawling empire. Hated by the Aus- 
trians because of gossip, loved by the Hun- 
garians because of her charm and_ tact, 
Elizabeth's life is harassed by her daughter’s 
death, her son’s suicide at Mayerling, and 
her own unhappiness until she finally dies 
at the hands of an assassin. A tragic bit of 
history that will win the sympathy of any 
teen-age girl. Geraldine O’Malley 


The Long 
Albert. 


.White Road. By Marvin H. 
Illustrated by Patricia Windrow. 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave, New 
York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 175. $3.00. 

Schackleton, English explorer, judged by 
the fact that he did not achieve his objective, 
was a failure. Judged by his own spirit 
guiding him in his Polar explorations, his 
story of success inspires awe and the desire 
to emulate. His failure to reach the Geo- 
graphic South Pole at the beginning of this 
century is related in a way which shows 
only his indomitable courage and leadership 
qualities. Unbelievable hardships are told in 
a way that makes informative reading for 
adults and young readers. The illustrations 
heading each chapter are splendid. 

Cassin F. Graham 

A Boy and Five Huskies. By Rene Guillot. 
Illustrated by Ralph Thompson. Pantheon 
Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 185. $3.00. 

A French author has given a fictional ac- 
count of a fifteen-year-old boy’s exciting 
experiences in the Canadian Northwest. All 
the elements that thrill, entertain, and satisfy 
a natural taste for adventure are here. The 
book was originally written in French; the 
English version has many awkward and du- 
bious grammatical constructions. The ques- 
tion arises which value is higher: sheer 
entertainment or impressing good English 
usage on young minds. 

Cassin F. Graham 

Always Ann. By Holly Wilson. 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 188. $2.95. 

The story of Ann Fraser will appeal to 
teen-age girls who share the heroine’s long- 
ing for success and popularity and her dream 
of young love. In the high school life at 
Henry’s Bend, Michigan, they will find 


Julian 
York 18, 
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familiar problems associated with proms, 
parties, and formals, with class elections and 
school contests, with close friendships and 
keen rivalries. Happily, they will grow with 
Ann into a sounder sense of values, shunning 
pretense for sincerity, learning that true 
happiness comes only from an honest effort 
to be one’s best self. 
Mary E. Courtenay 


There’s Always Forever. By Gladys Mal- 
vern. Illustrated by Allan Thomas. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 182. 

When the wagon train set out from St. 
Louis, Tom was under suspicion of theft. 
Only his father and sweetheart believed in 
him. En route to California Tom befriended 
a derelict Indian who helped prove Tom’s 
innocence. A rather obvious story to add 
to the great store of Westward Ho! tales, 
this one runs the full gamut of floods, sick- 
ness and death, Indian attacks, desert heat, 
thirst, and poisonous water holes. Not up 
to the author’s former excellence of style 
and character development. 


Margaret Sandine 


The Edge of April. By Hildegarde Hoyt 
Swift. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 4th Ave., New York 
16: N. Y. 1957. Pp. 313. $3.95. 

A life of John Burroughs is a welcome 
addition to the school library biography 
collection. His early life over one hundred 
years ago on a New York farm, his ex- 
periences as a country school teacher, as a 
civil servant in Washington during the Civil 
War, his struggle to become a writer, and 
his eventual success and recognition are de- 
scribed. The author succeeds not only in 
conveying Burroughs’ profound and absorb- 
ing interest in nature, but also makes the 
reader see the beauties of the Catskill Moun- 
tains as they appeared to the man himself 
during the many years of his life spent in 
that region. In the first part of the book 
the author had to rely on conversations with 
members of Burroughs’ family and on her 
own inventiveness to supply details; this 
section is therefore much less satisfactory 
than the later ones where journals and let- 
ters were available to support her story. 
High school students who do not demand 
exciting adventure and can enjoy a quiet, 
gentle, well-written story will enjoy this 
book. Dorothy Schumacher 


Marni. By Louisa Hampton Rydberg. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 181. $2.75. 

Upon the death of her mother eighteen- 
year-old Marni, a college sophomore, finds 
herself facing a real challenge. She must be 
companion and counsellor to a younger 
brother, a comfort to her lonely father, and 
the general manager of the household. Teen- 
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age readers will experience with Marni the 
difficult adjustments she must make and her 
consequent growth into the maturity which 
comes only with facing facts and bearing 
burdens. They will also enjoy the whirl of 
campus life, which has a glamor of its own, 
and will rejoice with Marni in the happy 
culmination of her romance. 
Mary E. Courtenay 


Dimond of Alaska. By Edward A. Herron. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

Anthony Dimond, Alaska’s delegate to the 
U. S. Congress from 1933 to 1945, had lived 
in that country from young manhood until 
his death in 1953. During all of his public 
career he fought for greater recognition for 
Alaska and was influential in promoting the 
Alaska Highway and Statehood for Alaska. 
This biography, while adhering to the facts 
of Dimond’s life, is fictional to the extent 
that there is a great deal of conversation 
and incidental detail that could only have 
been invented by the author. Most of the 
book concerns the early prospecting years, 
which in this reviewer’s opinion are over 
dramatized for there is scarcely a chapter 
without at least one hair-breadth escape 
from death. The remaining, and more im 
portant part of Dimond’s life, is treated 
superficially with little definite information 
and many trivial details. The style is trite, 
sensational, and completely lacking in liter- 
ary quality. Since there are so many better 
biographies for young people, this one is not 
recommended for school libraries. 

Dorothy Schumacher 


Citizen of the Galaxy. By Robert Heinlein. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 302. $2.95. 

Thorby, the young hero, and Baslim, 
the cripple, inhabit the fascinating, horizon- 
exploding world of space. Although fan- 
tastic in the true sense, the story strains the 
imagination of the reader without losing its 
credibility. The characters are essentially 
humans of the current blend: good, bad; kind, 
cruel; honest, deceitful. High school juniors 
and seniors will strain their vocabularies to 
read this but gain a rousing experience in 
the doing. Thomas J. Creswell 


Swimmer. By Richard Mullins. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10, N. Y. Pp. 243. $2.95. 

Another story for young adolescents inter- 
ested in sports and boy-gir!l relationships. 
Here is a college student who has many 
lessons to learn, especially that of team- 
work. He views swimming as an individual 
sport and is relatively unconcerned with his 
mates on the team. How he learns and 
accepts his responsibilities is the theme of 
the book. Robert Levin 
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Books Received 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Education in Modern America. By Gorden 
C. Lee. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 624. 
5.25 

Improving Reading Instruction. By Donald 
D. Durrell. World Book Co., 313 Park Hill, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 402. 
$4.25. 


Secondary Education for American De- 
mocracy. By Robert S. Gilchrist, Wilbur H. 
Dutton, William L. Wrinkle. Rinehart and 
Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 425. $5.00. 


Methods and Materials in Elementary 
Physical Education. By Edwina Jones, Edna 
Morgan, Gladys Stevens. World Book Co., 
313 Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 432. 


Your Child’s Teeth: A Guide for Parents. 
3y Edgar S. Bacon. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 124. $2.50. 


The History of Mathematics. By Joseph 
E. Hofmann. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 132. 


$4.75. 


Techniques of Guidance. 
Traxler. Harper and Bros., 


New York 16, N. Y., 1957 


By Arthur E. 
49 E. 33rd St., 
Pp. 374. $6.00. 


Visual 
Sumner. 


Vethods in Education. By W. L. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 


For the Kindergarten 


The Buttons at the Soap Box Derby. By 
Edith S. McCall. Illustrated by Jack Boyd. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1957. Pp. 96. $1.60. 


The Buttons Take a Boat Ride. By Edith 
S. McCall. Illustrated by Jack Boyd. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Ill, 1957. Pp. 64. $1.40. 


Tiss Plays Santa Claus. By Elisa Bialk. 
Illustrated by Dwight Mutchler. Childrens 
Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 
1957. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


Karoleena. 
Charlotte 


Written 
Steiner. 


and illustrated by 


Doubleday and Co., 575 


St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 231. 
$6.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Com- 
piled and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John W. Diffor. Educators Progress 
Service, Box 497, Randolph, Wis., 1957. Pp. 
204. $5.00. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Compiled 
and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor. Educators Progress Service, 
30x 497, Randolph, Wis., 1957. Pp. 204. 
$5.00. 


Understanding Arithmetic. By Robert L. 
Swain. Rinehart and Co., 252 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 264. $4.75 


Principles of School Administration. By 
Paul R. Mort and Donald H. Ross. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 451. $5.00. 


Growing Up. By Roy O. Billett and J. 
Wendell Yeo. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1958. Pp. 
454. $4.00. 


Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. Revised edition. By Ralph C. Pres- 
ton. Rinehart and Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 382. $5.00. 


Mathematics in Daily Use. Teacher’s edi- 
tion. Third edition. By Walter W. Hart, 
Veryl Schult and Lee Irvin. D. C. Heath 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass., 1958. Pp. 43. $3.20. 


and Primary Grades 


Madison Ave., New 


Pp. 90. $2.75. 


York oe, N. i 1957. 


Tommy O'Toole at the Fair. By Anna D. 
Cordts. Illustrated by Berthold Tiedemann. 
Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill., 1957. Pp. 96. $1.48. 


Growth in Arithmetic Series: One by One 
and Twe by Two with Teachers Manual. By 
John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, and 
Caroline Hatton Clark. World Book Co., 
313 Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y., 


1957. 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Reindeer. 
Written and illustrated by Maj Lindman. 
Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, Ill., 1957. Unp. $1.50. 
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Danny Dunn on a Desert Island. By Jay 
Williams and Raymond Abrashkin. Illustrated 
by Ezra Jack Keats. Whittlesey House, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 


160. $2.75. 


Young Mr. Football. 
Illustrated by 


By Marion Renick. 


Leonard Shortall. Charles 


For the Middle Grades 


Scribner’s Sons, 
17, N. ¥., 1957. 


New York 


597 Fifth Ave., 


Pp. 211. $2.75. 


Zorra. By George Cory Franklin. Illus- 
trated by L. D. Cram. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 1957. Pp. 118. 
2.50. 


tf? 


For the Upper Grades 


India. By Alice Taylor. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th 
St., New York 11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 27. $1.75. 


Otto of the Silverhand. Written and illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 


ve., 
1957. Pp. 136. $2.75. 


The Black Stallion Mystery. By Walter 
Farley. Illustrated by Mal Singer. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 


N. Y., 1957. Pp. 202. $2.00. 


Midnight, Champion Bucking Horse. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Sam Savitt. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 119. $2.50. 


The Children’s 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


Illustrated Classics. 
By J. 
Illustrated by Charles Folkard. 

Shakespeare. 


The 

R. Wyss. 
Tales From 
By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. The Black 
Arrow. Illus- 
At the Back of 
MacDonald. 
Little Men. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
trated by Lionel Edwards. 
the North Wind. 
Illustrated by E. 


By George 
H. Shepard. 


By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated by Harry 
Toothill. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Pp. 341, 304, 278, 


25, and 335 respectively. $2.75, $3.25, $2.75, 


2 
3 
$3.25, and $3.25 respectively. 


The Rainbow Classics. The Last of the 
Mohicans. By James Fenimore Cooper. Illus- 


trated by James Daugherty. Jo’s Boys. By 


Louisa May Alcott. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull. The Mysterious Island. By Jules 
Verne. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. The 
Three Musketeers. By Alexander Dumas. 


Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. The World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 440, 342, 626, and 619 
respectively. $1.75 each. 

The Harlequin Books. Retold by Erich 
Kastner. Baron Munchhausen. Illustrated by 
Walter Trier. Don Quixote. Illustrated by 
Horst Lemke. Boots. Illustrated 
by Walter Trier. The Simpletons. Illustrated 
by Walter Till Eulenspiegel: The 
Clown. Illustrated by Walter Trier. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Pp. 70 each. $2.95 each. 


Puss m 


Trier. 


For the High School 


A Short Dictionary of Mathematics. By 
C. H. McDowell. Philosophical Library, 15 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 


63. $2.75. 


Health and Fitness. By Florence L. 
Meredith, Leslie W. Irwin, and Wesley M. 
Staton. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1957. Pp. 450. $4.20. 


People in Literature. 
et al. 
Ave., 


$3.60. 


3y Luella B. Cook 
3race and Co., 383 Madison 
York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 688. 


Harcourt, 
New 
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The Art of Painting. By Leonardo da Vinci. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 224. $4.75. 


The Metropolitan Transportation Problem. 
3y Wilfred Owen. The Brookings Institution, 
722 Jackson Plaza, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1956. Pp. 291. $4.50. 


Journalism and the School Paper. Fourth 
edition. By DeWitt C. Reddick. D. C. Heath 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass., 1958. Pp. 437. $3.56. 


The Century of the Surgeon. By Jurgen 


Thorwald. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 432. $5.95. 
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, The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


Arms and Men. By Walter Millis. Mentor 


Books. $.50. 
\ study of American military history. 


Eight Great Comedies. Mentor Books. $.50. 


From Aristophanes to Shaw. 


Mid-Century. Edited by Orville Prescott. 
Pocket Books. $.35. 


Contemporary American short stories. 

The Principles of Art. By R. G. Colling- 
wood. Galaxy Books. $1.95. 

Basic esthetics. 


For the High School 


Best Short Shorts. Edited by Eric Berger. 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Sea 
Books. $.35. 


By Robb White. Teen-Age 


Search for sunken treasure ship 


The Brothers 
Dost vevsky. 


Karamazov. 
Signet. $.75. 
Introduction by Manuel Komroff. Complete. 


Modern Music. 
and James Lyons. 


By Fyodor 


By John Tasker Howard 
Mentor Books. $.50. 
A popular guide to 


enjoyment. 


The Great Houdini. 
and Samuel Epstein. 


greater musical 
By Beryl Williams 
Teen-Age Books. $.35. 
Life of the famous magician. 
We Shook the Family Tree. By Hildegarde 
Dolson. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


Humorous reminiscences 


Roget’s College Thesaurus 
$.50. 


Signet Books. 


In dictionary form. 


You're Asking Me? By Gay Head. Teen- 
Age Books. $.25. 


Advice to teen-age lovelorn. 


of a Working 
Bantam Books. 


Cowhand: 
Cowboy. 
$.50. 


Illustrated. 


The Story 
By Fred Gipson. 


The modern West. 


Crime and Punishment. By Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. Bantam Books. $.50. 


Complete and unabridged. 


The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. By Francis 
Yeats Brown. Bantam Books. $.35. 


Prom Trouble. By 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 
High-school politics. 


James L. Summers. 


For the Upper Grades 


National Velvet. 
Age Books. 


By Enid Bagnold. Teen- 


A girl rides a prize racehorse. 
Wolf Dogs of the North. By Jack Hines. 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


Men and Malamutes in the 
fields 


Alaskan gold- 


Buffalo Bill. By Shannon Garst. Teen- 


Age Books. $.35. 


Yellow Eyes. By Rutherford Montgomery. 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


A cougar in the west. 
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Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Louis B. Wright. Pocket Books. $.35. 

The Marble Faun. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Pocket Books. .$35. 

Baldy of Nome. By Esther Birdsall 
Darling. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Dog-racing in the North. 

The Green Turtle Mystery. By Ellery 


Queen, Jr. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


Mystery in a haunted house. 


The Kid Comes Back. 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


By John R. Tunis. 


A baseball player with a war injury. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


April 17-19: Eighteenth Annual Convention, National School Boards 
b 
Association, Miami Beach, Florida. 


April 21-25: Annual National Convention, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


May 1-3: Presidents of State Associations of School Administrators, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


May 9-10: Third Annual Conference, International Reading Asso- 


ciation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


May 18-21: Annual Convention, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Omaha, Nebraska. 


June 1-30: National Recreation Month. 


June 29-July 4: Annual Convention, National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 29-July 4: National Audio-Visual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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